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France Speaks Ideals to America 


The present paradox as a great publicist sees it 


i 


. LOUIS AUBERT . 


Former Editor Revue de Paris cet a0 
p nis a 

N spite of the huge economic forces that have brought you wealth, you do not allow yourselvés" 

to be enslaved. It is the human element that counts with you; you know that it is the human 

element and not the natural wealth of your country, which has made the fortune of your nation. 

Keep this idea in mind when you think of the reconstruction of Europe. Over there, too, it is the 

human element that counts; it is by her peoples more than by her technicians that Europe will be 

reconstructed; and it is in the various ideas that lead these peoples, still more than in the mechanisms 
of technicians that you ought to be interested. 

I] know that you have unpleasant and quite recent recollections of Europe and her politics. 
Your troops fought and your diplomats debated over there in the hope that they would save Europe 
by drawing her closer to America. You met with resistance and you separated yourselves from 
Europe and when you are thinking again of co-operation, you plan to exclude politics as much as 
possible from your plans. Permit me to tell you that you were wrong to be so quickly discouraged, 
before you had time to see your ideas put into execution over there. For it has come about that 
‘the ideas which you advocated so passionately before the Armistice and during the Peace Con- 
ference,—the right of nations to self-determination, the idea of peace bound up with the idea of a 
democracy, the necessity for forming “‘an association of nations under specific covenants for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to great 
and small states alike,”—all these political ideas have shown themselves in practice so well adapted 
to the needs and aspirations of Europe, that they alone explain why Europe, shattered by the war 
and by post-war economy, has so quickly recovered a certain stability, while all the fine economic 
remedies have been disproved by the facts. For this is the paradox: While you are blaming your- 
selves for your former idealism and for your former belief in politics for the reconstruction of Europe, 
while you are listening to the so-called realists who have denounced the ideas which you brought 
to Europe as dangerous Utopias, Europe, quietly and unobserved, has consolidated herself, thanks 
to those very same ideas of yours! 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 11, 


Chastened in Advance 


O-MORROW, September 12, is Defense Day, 
‘and not Mobilization Day, gentle reader and 
loyal patriot. The change in nomenclature is a 
sign and a symbol. It is a day chastened in 
advance. And the reason: Once again. religion, and 
more specifically the churches and their press (of 
which we were not last or least) got into solid order, 
with the exception of two fundamentalist journals 
that are often on the wrong side. Religion had its 
own notion of patriotism. We lined up not against 
the proposition of defense, or military inspection, 
or even against possible war in the world. We 
filled our ranks with another purpose. We were 
against mobilization. We said we were not going 
to stand for the mischievous notion that on any 
day in peace-time the military and aggressive idea 
should become dominant, as though with a warning 
to the world. 


There were many things about the War Depart-: 


ment plans which made us indignant. Their pub- 
licity said that they had been working “secretly” 
and that the great revelation of their labors would 
not come till “the day,”—the military holiday. A 
free people believe in open arrangements. And 
the word “mobilization,” which was freely and even 
gayly used by the War Department for months, we 
would not have. That word killed the ambitious 
plans for to-morrow. Though the President went to 
the rescue of the Secretary of War, it was too late. 
The fact is, as we clearly proved, “mobilization” 
was first used by the generals in the Army. Now 
they admit their unwisdom, their slip in psy- 
chology. But mobilization did get over to Japan, 
and October 23 they have decided on ‘as their 
“mobilization day,” which is also changed now to 
“defense day.” So evil communications corrupt 
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good manners among nations; and the thing may go 
round the world. 


But our own celebration has taken a turn, at 


least in the churches, so that the spiritual rather 


than the military defense of our country will be- 


the major note. This is as it should be. And not 
defense only, nor chiefly, is our concern and duty; 


for after all defense is only a negative attitude of: 


body or mind. The positive objective is peace; and 
peace will be the main call among the ministers. 
In order to promote peace, we must show our world- 
wide good-will, and that we shall do. All of which 
is a gain, but it might have been encompassed with- 
out any spiritual and moral loss. Our country owes 
another debt to the power of organized religion. 
It has again done its corporate duty to the Nation. 


Query from Wyoming 


ROM WYOMING comes an inquiry: “How does 

the country feel about the Presidential cam- 
paign?” It is still very early. The so-called reli- 
gious issue and the renunciation of the Ku Klux 
Klan, it seems to us, will not continue dominant 
through October. Our hope and desire is that we 
shall get some definite and articulate expression 
of the tremendous sentiment that is alive for the 
League of Nations. That, we believe, may become 
the chief issue. The straw vote taken recently at 
Williamstown among the three hundred members 
of the Institute of Politics, showing nearly ninety 
per cent. pro-League, is by no means widely at 
variance with the sentiment of the country. These 
people are enlightened, but they are also conserva- 
tive. They are mature in years; they are thought- 
ful and far-seeing people, whose knowledge of 
actual world conditions at least equals that of the 
statesmen and surpasses that of the politicians 
in Washington. They are in the best sense repre- 
sentative Americans. 

If a campaign of information about the League 
were carried to the people, we believe the candidate 
favoring the League would find surprising response. 
It is preposterous to say the League is a closed 
incident in America. The fact is, it is quickened 
in many minds every time such a thing as an “un- 
official” Dawes Commission, an official “unofficial” 
Jonathan Smith in Hungary, an “unofficial” official 
American judge on the World Court, becomes a 
fact. The people say, in the bluff American way, 
“Why not get in this thing right? What is the 
idea of this tepid and timorous inching along on 
the side? Let us go in.” 

And all the signs in Europe confirm the faith that 
the League is here forever. The remark attributed 
to Woodrow Wilson before he died that after all 
he was not entirely sorry we had not gone into the 
League, because Europe would show that she could 
inake the League alive and useful without us, is 


of a piece with other Wilson wisdom. To-day it. 


thrills the heart and convicts the mind to hear 
MacDonald and Herriot, chief premiers of Europe, 
speaking before the League, agreeing with each 
other on their national problems in the main, and 
praising the League with a singleness of earnest 
sincerity that comes over the sea to us with the 
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_ power of men of commanding leadership in the 


hard-headed political world. 

That “common-sense government” to which Presi- 
dent Coolidge invited the people to give their alle- 
giance cannot be a nationalistic inland-minded gov- 
ernment; and yet that is exactly what we are in 
danger of becoming. ‘Common sense” is not a slo- 
gan for parochial morons. It must mean the com- 
mon sense of all the peoples of the world. What 
do all the peoples say? That is what we want to 
know. No more can we live to ourselves. No more 
can we say we will help the other nations when 
and how we please. That time is embalmed with 
the ages. We are in the new world and of the new 
world. We must help, help all the time, officially, 
whether it pleases or not. Life is not a May-day. 
It is a constant hazard for righteous destiny. The 
old word was “independence.” The new word is 
“interdependence.” : 


‘The Family Reading 


HAT WE READ is like what we eat. We 

get a habit for certain periodicals as we do 
for certain foods. It is only when we hear a 
pointed question that we think of our diet. ‘Our 
regimen of the reading-table is likely to be quite as 
staple and satisfying as our regimen of the dining- 
table. That does not mean we are careless, but 
rather that we choose our mental ration with a 
kind of instinct for what our taste desires; and so 
it is with our daily bread and meat. 

It is very interesting, when two persons talk 
about their papers and magazines, to note how one 
requirement differs from another. Recently a fed- 
eral judge and an admiral in our Navy were check- 
ing up current literature. What impressed one 
who did not overhear the conversation but learned 
about it later was the’statement of the former, in 
characteristic judicial tone, that every home ought 
to have a religious paper. Religion, he said, deals 
with the fundamental and binding spiritual facts 
of human life, and nothing human is separate from 
religion. A religious journal of the right kind—of 
freedom, truth, fellowship, and service—ought in- 
deed to be the center of the table, as religion is the 
center (and not just a side) of life. 

What do you read? And what do you provide 
for your family—not least, the children? Here is 
one household’s rationing. For newspapers, the 
daily New York Times for news, and the New York 
World for editorials; the weekly Manchester Guar- 
dian for the liberal European viewpoint. For a 
journal of opinion, the New Republic; for a weekly 
review of events, Time and the Literary Digest. 
About books and writers, the new Saturday Re- 
view. Monthly magazines, the Atlantic Monthly 
for world affairs; the Century for social and politi- 
eal articles with spiritual insight; Harper’s Maga- 
zine for fiction and travel articles; the National 
Geographic Magazine for the world in living half- 
tones; St. Nicholas for its admirable children’s ma- 
terial ; Good Housekeeping, for a plain reason ; like- 
wise the Ladies’ Home Journal; and last, the 
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American Magazine, for examples of successful 
working and living. Besides these, three quarter- 
lies: the Yale Review, a college alumni maga- 
zine, and a college fraternity periodical. And 
by all means, each week, Life. Among all these a 
religious paper comes weekly and takes its proper 
place. It occurs to us the common saying that 
people do not. read as they once did is nonsense. 
They read more, and it is better stuff. 


The American Income 


[oe WAYS in which Americans spend their 
income, personal, state, and national, is neatly 
tabulated on a percentage basis by the American 
Education Digest. The figures follow: 


How We Spend Our Income 


Church, 4% Waste, 14% 

Schools, 144% Luxuries, 22% 

Government, 444% Living Costs, 24144% 

Crime, 844% Miscellaneous, 13814%4% 

Investment, 11% ' 

Our readers are resourceful. people, and it is our 

purpose to preach no sermon to them. They will 
consider the general items. For instance, the top 
of each column invites a comparison. For religion 
we give three-fourths of one per cent., and we waste 
14 per cent. of our income. Arithmetic says we 
waste eighteen times as much as we give to or- 
ganized religion. As a writer in World’s Work 
remarks, the item of 22 per cent. for luxuries is 
high, but luxuries are “attractions and delights of 
life,” and not its dissipations. They are, in a true 
sense, necessaries of life, within bounds. 


The Christless Creeds 


Gate DR. DAN F. BRADLEY, Congregational- 
ist minister of Cleveland, Ohio, “The confusion 
of the churches is over the things that Jesus knew 
nothing about. The confusion will cease when the 
churches accept Jesus’ last command and go out 
and teach men that he taught the gospel of uni- 
versal good-will.” That is a blunt and magnificent 
commonplace that halts one with a jolt. Dr. Brad- 
ley has in mind the recent fundamentalist contro- 
versies and tyrannies. Especially he refers to the 
Episcopalian tribunal which tried Bishop Brown 
in Cleveland. Of that trial he says “it was con- 
fessed that the doctrines of the church were not 
all based upon the teaching of Christ.” He con- 
tinues, “Certainly a startling admission. But 
every man who thinks clearly knows that it is true. 
In creed after creed, Catholic, Greek, or Protestant,. 
scarcely a single teaching of Jesus Christ is men- 
tioned. The Golden Rule appears in no confession 
of faith, Catholic or Protestant. The Beatitudes 
are absent from them all. The great parables do 
not appear. The things Jesus said are omitted and 
the things he never alluded to are emphasized and 
insisted upon, and men are cast out of the church 
in the same religion, for refusing to preach and 
teach what Jesus never taught, and never thought 
of.” This is vigorous argument for creeds that do 
teach essential religion. 
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A Thrill of Life Runs Through Europe 


When America will, she can be of great help 


Soria, August 16. 


HE NEWS that the London Confer- 

ence had successfully achieved the 
curative task assigned to it spread like 
a thrill of life to the outermost ends of 
civilization. After the Allies had pre- 
sented an unbroken front to German ob- 
jections, and the Germans had realized 
the futility of offering their opposition 
to that united front, there remained only 
details to be agreed upon and applied. 
The foundation upon which civilization 
was to build anew had been determined 
upon by the united consent of both the 
Allies and Germany. In the last region 
of possible doubt, the influence of the 
United States was projected by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. 
Kellogg. It was our ambassador who gave 
the Germans to understand clearly that 
if through any act of disloyalty or op- 
position on their part the application of 
the Dawes Plan should not be realized, 
the united conscience of the world would 
hold them responsible. Before that men- 
ace of moral force, even the aggressively 
nationalistic groups in Germany paused. 
The responsibility for such a _ world- 
calamity appeared too appalling even for 
them to assume. 


THE DAYS AFTER the publication of 
the news from London, then, assumed some- 
thing of the hopeful enthusiasm, the pros- 
pect of constructive activity that accom- 
panied the delirium of Armistice Day, as 
we lived its profound emotions in Amer- 
ica, and as the victorious nations of Hurope 
experienced it. But Armistice Day was a 
day of gloom and deep despair for one 
part of mankind as it was a day of jubila- 
tion for the other. In the days immedi- 
ately following the conference of London, 
all mankind rejoices for the first time 
since the Great Division in 1914. The 
French people, equally with the German 
people, the British, Americans, down to 
the small nations that are suffering the 
grievous burden of the Great War, see 
hope ahead once more since that feverish 
summer of 1894. It was the holiday of 
mankind instead of the jubilant obsery- 
ance of an armed group of nations. 

By all the defeated nations, the set- 
tlement with the greatest of them, Ger- 
many, was regarded as an augury of 
better times and lightened burdens for 
themselves. And the question was asked 
by the consciences of all the peoples who 
stand on the wrong side of the ledger: 
“Why was it necessary for Germany to 
retard for five years the happy result by 
futile tactics designed to evade inevitable 
events? Why did the leaders of the Ger- 
man people condemn them to five years of 
suffering while they attempted to deal by 
means of trickery with a situation which 
could be dealt with only by downright 
honesty ?” 

One of the first shadows in the Euro- 
pean sky that were dissipated by the de- 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


Duropean Correspondent of THn RNGISTHR 


cision at London was the fear of a Bol- 
shevization of a discontented and hunger- 
ing Germany. There are plenty of evidences 
that Moscow regarded the failure of the 
London conference as an event whicb 
would assure the success of its own cam- 
paign. Relying on its correct concept of 
hunger as breeding discontent, it con- 
ceived confidently of a pale Germany ul- 
timately turning a red Germany. The 


Keystone Photograph 
FRANK B. KELLOGG 


Now that the Dawes Plan is in the way 
of becoming a success, the Administra- 
tion in Washington claims it as Ameri- 


ean and praises it as “the greatest 
achievement since the Armistice’; and 
our Ambassador in London no longer de- 
votes his effort to cautioning the world 
that the part of the United States in 
the recent conference is officially ‘un- 
official.” Perhaps a few more such use- 
ful services to Europe will persuade 
our Government that it will not be neces- 
sary to sit as oberver but as partici- 
pant in the major problems of the world 


contact of generous minds—on both sides 
—in London promised full stomachs to the 
German people. And it was realized by 
the master-minds in Moscow that Europe, 
by their action, had taken a mighty 
weapon from their hands. 

Behind the great decision at London 
stood great human forces of mind and 
heart. M. Herriot, the French premier, 
loomed large in the estimate of millions 
of good men and women by his policy of 
continued concessions, which reached their 
climax in the decision of the French dele- 
gation to abandon its favored position in 
the matter of determining the conditions 
under which Germany could be declared 
as being in default, and entrusting the 
final judgment in such case to a commis- 
sion consisting of a Briton, a Frenchman, 
and a German. In the determination of 


the time within which the Ruhr would be 
militarily abandoned, M. Herriot displayed 
the same conciliatory spirit. . 

As the moving spirit in the calling of 
the conference and the determination of 
its exact aim, Ramsay MacDonald, prime 
minister of England, had revealed him- 
self a figure of moral magnitude. Through- 
out the proceedings, by his good judgment, 
his avoidance of conflicts that would have 
brought the conference to an untimely end 
in futility, he had proved himself a man 
for whom the world had been waiting. 
And behind Ramsay MacDonald stood the 
financiers, American and Hnglish, who had 
used their united strength to obtain from 
both the French and the Germans the 
measure of concession necessary to make 
the Dawes Plan, with its project for the 
rehabilitation of German industry, a work- 
ing fact. 

Americans who at various periods since 
the Armistice had had reason to regret 
their country’s aloofness from the efforts 
to solve the prime problem of the world, 
have reason to survey with pride and 
satisfaction the aggregation of Americans 
who took an active part in the great set- 
tlement. The world is beginning to real- 
ize appreciably the part that American 
energy, American diplomacy, and American 
humane feeling played in reaching the re- 
sult that was recorded in London after 
the middle of August. The only self-criti- 
cism applicable to Americans was the long 
delay in exerting that mighty influence 
which could have been exerted earlier in 
that wandering through the wilderness 
by the European:peoples. It is becoming 
clear now, however, that a new political 
psychology in France was essential to the 
success of such a far-sighted enterprise 
as the Dawes Plan. That new psychology 
came when a French election put the 
“left” in the place of power in the re- 
public, after Poincaré’s failure to achieve 
curative results by the unyielding nation- 
alism of the “right.” In justice to France, 
however, it should be said that her own 
refusal to display a yielding spirit was at 
least partly the result of German intran- 
sigency. France was determinedly insist- 
ent because Germany was _ persistently 
evasive. 


.AT THIS MOMENT in history all that 
clash of iron wills, all that rivalry of 
cunning minds, is ended, after one the 
most ominous menaces of agent 
faced mankind. Mankind, in the ive 
crisis, substituted square dealing for eun- 
ning, took common counsel instead of 
thinking along diverse and devious lines. 
Details yet remain to be arranged in carry- 
ing out the Dawes Plan, offered to the 
world in the eleventh hour of its extrem- 
ity. America has no reason to regret its 
own part in the achievement that can be 
summarized in the words: “Now let us 
go to work!” 5 aN: 
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, England Now Understands American Position 


This is the first letter from Mr. 
Williams since his visit to America. 
His satisfactory interview with, Presi- 
dent Coolidge and his impressions of 
the speech of Secretary Hughes in 
London are interesting, and in the 
present international situation it is 
good to have him quote Mr. Hughes 
as follows: ‘“Hurope can count on 
America’s support, on fair terms, and 
upon America’s interest and assistance 
in the rehabilitation of Europe.” 


Y TOUR IN AMERICA wound up 
at the climax of its interest with 
the week in Washington. I ran from a 


pleasant climate into a heat wave of 


ninety-six in the shade. I found that 


_ rather overwhelming, but there were modi- 


fying circumstances. Mr. J. J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, who was at my service 
at the First Congregational Church on 


_ Sunday morning, invited me to lunch at 


_ following Monday. 


J 


, 


4 


a 


his apartments at the Wardman Park 
Hotel on Wednesday, and that issued in 
an invitation to stay with him until the 
It was much cooler 
up there. Mr. Davis is a Welshman who 
was born at Tredegar, and is a very inter- 
esting personality. His life-work is the 
care of children at Mooseheart, and of 
old people at Moosehaven. The main 
ambitions of his life gather round these 
projects, and his real nature is expressed 
in them. Mr. Davis is one of the Great- 
hearts, of whom Thomas Mott Osborne is 
another whom I met in America. 

I have come home laden with memories 
of good men and good things. No previous 
visit gave me such an opportunity of meet- 
ing people that count. I shall always as- 
sociate my thought of America with the 
large number of men I met during my 
tour who laid the emphasis on moral 
ideals, and who have an exalted tone of 
character. There are all sorts of people 
in America, of course, but the banners of 
God are carried in many faithful hands 
by men who do not let them touch the 
ground. 

I went through the White House for 
the first time on the Thursday. On the 
Same day, Rev. Ernest James of Melbourne 
and myself had an interview with Presi- 
dent Coolidge, with which we were both 
well pleased. The President was genial 
and kind, and more communicative than 
we had been led to expect. He made what 
we feared might be a difficult interview 
into an easy one. He said several things 
that gave us great satisfaction. On the 
following day, having lost my very pre- 
cious friend James, I went alone and had 
half-an-hour’s» talk with Secretary of 
State, Charles EH. Hughes, at the Foreign 
Office. It was a strange experience for a 
British visitor to walk up to the Foreign 
Office alone, and enter it; and wander 
about the corridors, without being chal- 
lenged by any one. No one asked my name 
or my business. I might have been a 


 misereant with an infernal bomb in my 


pocket, but I wandered at large until my 
time came to approach the office, I do 
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not suppose that this could have happened 
in the British Foreign Office; one would 
have had to submit to a good deal of 
red tape probably before getting to head- 
quarters. 

I was extremely pleased to know Mr. 
Hughes, and to hear what he had to say: 
he was generous in giving me half-an- 
hour. He was not, of course, speaking 
for publication, but he cleared up several 
things in my mind, and dismissed me with 
the words: “May every blessing attend 
you; we are aiming at the same thing.” 
Mr. Hughes is now in this country and 
has already been entertained at the Pil- 
grims’ Dinner, with the Prince of Wales 
on one side, and the Duke of Connaught 
on the other. He spoke words at that 
dinner which should encourage every 
lover of peace. “Europe can count on 
America’s support, on fair terms, of in- 
stitutions of international justice, and 
upon America’s interest and assistance in 
the necessary measures to assure the 
economic rehabilitation of Hurope,”’ Mr. 
Hughes said. We shall not interpret this 
to mean that America is coming into the 
League of Nations. It is necessary here 
to make quite clear the difference be- 
tween the two things. I am going to make 
it part of my business here in speaking of 
America to make clear that America’s 
refusal to enter the League is not to be 
interpreted as anti-international feeling. 

I am extremely glad that Mr. Hughes 
has seen Mr. MacDonald. I believe they 
will find that they have much in common. 
I doubt if England ever had a Government 
more likely to understand the American 
position, and more likely to sympathize 
with American ideals. 

“You can count upon us as a non- 
aggressive power devoted to the interests 
of peace; we wish to promote friendship 
with all nations and among all nations,” 
is another encouraging passage in Mr. 
Hughes’s speech. 

There is a good deal of angry comment - 
in the French press, and a good deal of 
unfavorable comment in some parts of the 
English press, of the rejection by the 
Labor Government of the ‘Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance. Many friends of the 
League of Nations call it a blow at the 
League. It is a difficult matter to decide 
on the merits and demerits of this meas- 
ure. _It is foolish to talk of the Labor 
Government as in any way intending a. 
blow at the League of Nations. Whether 
their rejection of the Treaty be wise or 
not, their ground for rejecting it is evi- 
dent enough—they believe it would be in- 
effective for its purpose, and would lead 
to more militarism rather than less. 
Whether they be right or wrong in this 
opinion, it is on this opinion they have 
acted. The Treaty has been subject to 
relentless criticism almost from the be- 
ginning by many in the Labor Movement. 
Mrs. Swanwick has exposed it to serious. 
fire. Mr. E. D. Morel has written strongly 
against it again and again as a measure 
that would probably land us back in the 
old system of alliances. I have heard both,, 


sides debated for a considerable time, and 
find it very difficult to make up my mind 
as to what the probable effect of this 
Treaty would be. Those who think dif- 
ferently from the Government have of 
course a right to criticize their action, 
but I do not think anybody has a right 
to speak as if the Labor Government’s 
Sympathy with the League of Nations was 
insincere. 

We must remember, after all, however 
much we sympathize. with the League, 
that at present America and Germany 
and Russia are out of the League. Evi- 
dently Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
think that a Disarmament Conference, 
ealled by the American President, as he 
has promised to do, would lead more ef- 
fectively toward disarmament than the 
adoption of this Treaty. 

Mr. Lloyd George has been presiding 
over a Committee to consider the coal 
question in Great Britain, and the findings 
have been published in a book, together 
with recommendations of the measures 
which Liberals would support to deal with 
the difficulty of the mines. It is ex- 
tremely amusing to see the apparent zeal 
with which Mr. Lloyd George now goes 
into this question. My own belief is that 
if we had not a Labor Government in 
power, these men would be doing nothing. 
But if the Liberal Party is to exist at all, 
it must concern itself with some social 
reform or other. When Mr. Lloyd George 
had his big Coalition majority he ap- 
pointed, at a time of threatened strike, 
the. Sankay Commission, and undertook to 
accept its findings. But though he had a 
big enough government to carry anything, 
he did nothing. Now in the days of the 
humiliation of the Liberal Party, the old 
reformer is again talking. From Labor 
circles, of course, criticism is being 
sharply directed upon the proposals of the 
Liberals. 

We are likely to see lively debates on 
the coal question. And Mr. Lloyd George 
tells us that the next question he is going 
to look into is the land. Why, years 
ago, he looked into the land question, and 
gave us the Budget of 1909. It was a 
very small reform, and yet Lord Rosebery 
called it “the end of all things.” Only a 
few years ago, Mr. Lloyd George consented 
to the withdrawal of the very small taxes 
on land which he then imposed. The land 
valuation work also was dropped, and has 
been revived by Mr. Philip Snowden. 

However, the more people inquire into 
these matters the better. By all means let 
Liberals inquire, and publish books and 
propose schemes; let Conservatives do the 
same. All this will help to direct public 
attention to the question, and perhaps 
out of the combined wisdom of all aroused 
minds we may get a scheme that will be 
of real benefit. 

Our people are longing for a settlement 
of Europe, and Conservatives and Liberals 
will be thankful for it even if it comes 
through the action of a Labor Prime Min- 
ister. The main thing is to establish a 
method of co-operation in Europe. 
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The Man Who Interprets Bergson 


Pen Sketch of Chevalier by an Admiring American 


BRADLEY GILMAN 


Me PERSONS do not use their 
reasoning faculty on theological and 
religious subjects, but accept authority of 
some sort. Many other persons, in all 
branches of the Christian Church, rea- 
son freely and fearlessly upon all topics 
—doctrines, theories, which deal with 
man’s nature and destiny. 

Persons of this latter group—clergymen 
and laymen—have been interested in the 
philosophical system of Henri Bergson, 


PROFESSOR JACQUES CHEVALIER 


which has claimed increasing attention 
among thoughtful people in many coun- 
tries during the past ten years. It is a 
philosophy of Idealism, Spiritualism, In- 
tuitionalism, in distinction from the Ma- 
terialism, Determinism, and Mechanistic 
theories which have been much in yogue 
during the past half-century. 

It was my privilege to attend the Sum- 
mer School of the University of Grenoble, 
France, this summer, 1924. And I there 
listened to admirable addresses and lec- 
tures on various subjects of an academic 
nature. But interesting as they were, the 
lectures on Bergson philosophy, given by 
Professor Jacques Chevalier, were more 
interesting still and were received with 
surprising eagerness and even enthusiasm 
by the classes of several hundred persons 
who attended. 

Professor Chevalier is a man of about 
forty years and he has already received 
honors in his chosen field of philosophy, 
among them being the much coveted 
“Grand Prix, Broquette Gonin,’’ bestowed 
on him recently by the French Academy, 
for his Studies of Descartes and Pascal, 
“Masters of French Philosophy.” He has 
followed not only the conventional courses 
of education in his native land, but he 
studied at Oxford, England, during two 
years. This Oxford experience gave him 


the facility in English speech which is 
quite delightful as he meets English and 
American students in his classes. 

Bergson himself was in close sympathy 
with English and American friends. His 
wife was an Wnglishwoman. He kept up 
a correspondence through many years with 
our American psychologist, Dr. William 
James; and, between the two, there was 
much mutual respect and esteem. As a 
former pupil of William James, at Har- 
vard, I was aware of his predilection for 
certain French philosophers—Taine, Re- 
nouvier, and others. And I was struck, 
as I listened to the lectures of Bergson’s 
disciple and expositor, Professor Cheva- 
lier, by the resemblance between him and 
Professor James,—not in their appear- 
ance, physically, but in their unconven- 
tional manner of speech and gesture. 
Henri Bergson himself spoke with extreme 
slowness. Professor Chevalier imitated 
this slow fashion of speech as he told 
us about it. But Chevalier himself, the 
friend and pupil, speaks rapidly, with 
eagerness and with frequent gestures; and 
his attitude of mind is plainly that of 
a sincere, open-minded seeker after truth. 

Professor Chevalier, with his efficient 
grasp of English, was able to do good 
work as an interpreter during the World 
War; and he is the possessor of a military 
medal, in recognition of his services. 
Quite as Bergson had attained eminence 
in mathematics before he took up his 
studies in philosophy and was probably 
broadened by this experience, so Cheva- 
lier’s studies in chemistry, at Oxford, 
prepared him for broad opinions and 
balanced judgments after he entered the 
field of philosophy; and he has become, 
to-day, the soundest and ablest interpre- 
ter of Henri Bergson’s intuitive philoso- 
phy in the world. There was a rumor 
afloat, at Grenoble University, that Cheva- 
lier was to go to Harvard University, this 
winter, aS an exchange professor. But 
that rumor may or may not have been 
well-founded. 

Bergson’s theories of time, space, mo- 
tion, and others are not accepted uni- 
versally ; but certainly they are “timely,” 
as the newspaper offices would express 
it; for, by careful reasoning, he leads the 
way up out of materialism into a more 
consistent faith in man’s great powers 
and high destiny, than I have ever before 
examined. I was very responsive, as. I 
listened to Professor Chevalier, to find 
some of the fugitive ideas of qualitative 
human values, which had previously in- 
terested me; to find them given a fitting 
place in the well-thought-out system of 
philosophy which he expounded. 

As I said, in beginning this article, 
people who do not use their reason, their 
illumined common sense on their theology, 
on their religious beliefs, will have no 
need of Henri Bergson. But those who 
do question and weigh and examine every- 
thing within the field of human vision, will 
find in his theories a real gospel and one 
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in harmony with the fine mystical teach- — 


ings of Jesus Christ. In speaking of the 


“timeliness” of Bergson’s “gospel,” I mean 
that the colossal doubt of to-day is not 
one regarding miracles or an infallible 
book or prelate, but it lurks in the grim, 
haunting, paralyzing suspicion that there 
is no God in this universe, but only a 
blind mechanistic force, and that man is, 
after all, only a compound of oxygen and 
carbon and is doomed, in his entirety, at. 
death, to extinction. 

This is an attitude toward human life 
and destiny which was unknown to the 
ancient Fathers of the Church and to the 
whole apostolic line of philosophers, down 
to this modern era of natural scientific 
discovery and dominance. Henri Bergson 
felt profound sympathy with the Natural 
Sciences; but he possessed a rare power 
of analysis which made him able to point 
out clearly where scientific knowledge 
ended and scientific dogmatism began. 

Bergson’s works are somewhat volumi- 
nous and are not easy of comprehension 
by the hasty, untrained reader. But, when 
they are. summarized and simplified by an 
exceptionally efficient exponent like Pro- 
fessor Chevalier, they throw light, on 
many dark pathways; and they ean bring 
hope and joy to many discouraged and 
distrustful human hearts. 


VERSE 


EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


Far Places 


In the daytime and the dusktime the far- 
off places lure me, 
Urging me to journey out across the 
shining sea ; 
Yucatan and Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Waikiki ; 
Evermore are murmuring their tales of 
mystery. 


My desk is at the window and I watch the 
great ships sailing 
Down into the channel and out across 
the bay; 
Yokohama! Tokio! Here above my ledger 
I lean and dream that I shall go iit 
turing some day. 


Lo, I dream that I shall go, but the years 
are passing ! 

Colon Town and Liverpool and Lisbon 
whisper me, 


But I am a lad no more, for the years. 


have found me,— 
The only port that I shall know is Miers 
nity! 


Rest 


‘When breath and I shall come to part, 
I want to rest in some dear place, 
Where I may know familiar things 
And gaze upon the stars in space; 
Where I may hear the laughter lift 
Up from the little valley town 
And catch the echoing of feet, 
As folks pass slowly up and down; 
Where I may watch the sickle-moon 
In trailing clouds of glory go, 
The while I hear the children play 
Their little games of joy and woe; 
Though I shall be a thing forgot, 
I shall be one with other days, 
And I shall smile with long-tried fri 
As I walk on in olden ways. 


—— 
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The World in Williamstown 


Some of the higher “realities” in our current history 


WILLIAMSTOWN, August 80, 1924. 
Y WAY of introduction, may I tell you 
of a suggestion in a sermon delivered 
Sunday, August 17, to a large audience in 
the Congregational Church? I told my 
hearers, a majority of whom were mem- 
bers of the Institute, that the thing it 
was attempting, if it were to be com- 
plete, required the recognition of religion, 
which is at least equal in importance as 
a factor in politics and history, to eco- 
nomics, race, geography, or commerce. 
Religion, I explained, should be regarded 
as a scientific, objective reality, and as 
such be placed on the agenda. I might 
have added that until we employ the sta- 
bilizing and unifying power of religion, as 
it expresses itself in morals, for the con- 
duct of politics, we shall have a world 
lacking cohesion, a world going this way 
and that for want of a dependable guide. 
The world needs a binder. 


+ 


Several prominent members, without my 
knowledge, took up the suggestion and pre- 
sented it to the secretary of- the Institute, 
Prof. Walter W. McLaren, and later to 

President Harry A. Garfield, its founder. 
It. was even proposed that an open confer- 


ence be called and that I be invited to 


elaborate some of the intimations of my 
sermon, It seemed to me this was imprac- 
ticable, on account of a full program al- 
ready under way, and the not improbable 
if slight misunderstanding there might be 
as to the nature of the meeting. I took 
no part in the proposal. President Gar- 
field told me he would have been willing 
to have such a conference, if it might have 
been conveniently arranged; and he said 
that he was going to bring the subject be- 
fore the forthcoming meeting of the direc- 
_tors in New York. It may be that on next 
year’s program there will be some phase 
of religion or ethics, or both, in the hands 
of a competent leader. 

We who are liberal may not be accused 
of sanctimoniousness, but we do know re- 
ligion for what it really is. It is not to 
be questioned that all through these meet- 
ings there is a lack of moral constancy 
and elevation such as comes inevitably of 
religious conviction. I think Max Muel- 
ler’s definition is the best I ever knew. 
He said, “Religion is a perception of such 
a manifestation of the Infinite as pro- 
duces a moral effect upon the conduct and 
eharacter of men.” This is not the place to 
analyze that sentence, but will you please 
count and measure every word of it? It 
is quite remarkable that the highest mo- 
ments in the three years I have been in 
Williamstown have been induced by pure 
religious and ethical ideas. In 1922, 
Lionel Curtis carried away his hearers 
in his unforgettable lecture on the rela- 
tion of religion to the state. Last year, 
J. Henry Scattergood brought the Sermon 
on the Mount to the treatment of Ger- 


. 


_ \ 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


many. And this year, not a single voice, 
but a number of voices, spoke the-telling 
spiritual word. There was Bakhmeteff, 
eloquent in his trust that the spirit of the 
people would find a way, who, in a mo- 
ment lifted Russia above the strife of 


uninspired minds; Aubert of France who- 


ehallenged America’s idealism; W. 8. Cul- 
bertson, who shot a shaft of ethic through 
the commerce of nations to the quicken- 
ing of his audience; Judge Anderson, who 
lashed the moral sordidness of this coun- 
try’s last four years as a prophet would; 
and, if it may be said not of myself but 
of the subject assigned to me by Prof. 
Sidney B. Fay, I ventured a word at the 
last on the spirit of Christ in world poli- 
tics, which was unexceptionable, and if 
I may say so, convincing, before a dis- 
criminating round table composed of 
Jews, Roman and Greek Catholics, and va- 


- rieties of Protestants. All through the 


weeks, whenever a generous word of sery- 
ice, of confidence, of desire for a better 
world was expressed, and especially when- 
ever an elevated appeal to this country 
was made, the reaction was a solid moral 
amen! Why should these experiences be 
occasional? Why can we not reasonably 
regard them as the normal expression of 
life? Suspicion, distrust, materialism, and 
reaction are abnormal; they are not of 
life, and therefore they do not belong to 
any effort which would understand the 
world and make it a co-operative and 
happy place to live in. 


+ 


When I wrote a sentence about Sir 
James Arthur Salter, chief of the finan- 
cial and economic section of the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, I had no 
idea of the fecundity of the man. Nobody 
worked as he worked. He had a course 
of eyening lectures, which was job enough ; 
he conducted a round table on the League; 
he spoke a dozen times at the open con- 
ferences and at the other round tables; 
and no one knows how many private con- 
versations he had with some people of 
repute and others of mere curiosity. Now, 
while probably three-fourths of the mem- 
bers are pro-League, the minority is 
tough-minded, and any extravagant claims 
for the League, or any slips in facts, would 
have seen Sir Arthur unhorsed. But with 
consummate mastery of his subject, he 
brought the reality of the League to the 
mind of the Institute. For the first time, 
here was an eminent official of the Gene- 
van experiment, and no one listening to 
him doubted it is a living thing. He kept 
entirely clear of pleading the League’s 
cause; but, on the other hand, nobody in 
his hearing got away with any misrepre- 
sentation of it. He met all the critics fair 
and full. It is a marvelous thing how 
many people in this country know nothing 
at all about the League and its works. 

Sir Arthur’s definition of it is this: “The 


League is not a government either supe- 
rior, equal, or inferior, to others. It is 
essentially an organized system of con- 
ferences designed to facilitate agreement.” 
He explained, “When the League succeeds, 
the governments co-operate in the action 
to which every one of them has agreed. 
When the governments do not agree, the 
League system has, in that case, not suc- 
ceeded. The different governments are 
then free to act as if there had been no 
League intervention, each in full exercise 
of its own sovereignty. The members of 
the League do not sacrifice their freedom 
of action as sovereign states.” As for vot- 
ing power, which some of us were chary 
about in the case of Britain’s alleged six 
votes, Sir Arthur says, “Voting power 
eounts practically for nothing. Except 
for elections, procedure, and certain ad- 
ministrative tasks, the League works by 
unanimity of all countries interested.” He 
illustrated his point thus: “When the 
Council of the League considered the plan 
of Hungarian reconstruction, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Serbia, and Roumania 
became additional members of the Coun- 
cil as countries especially interested, and 
the agreement of every one of them was 
necessary before the plan was adopted.” 


+ 


It is admitted the League has not to 
its credit many major political achieve- 
ments. It is still very young. But neither 
has it any major political failures. That 
is often forgotten. The one great problem 
it has solved is the restoration of Austria. 
That country in 1922 seemed ready to pass 
out. The League first got the co-operation 
of interested surrounding countries to 
make sure of Austria’s political security 
while. the League went about its helpful 
task. Next, it called in financial experts, 
and not politicians, to deal with the prob- 
lems as technicians would. They wisely 
consulted governmental officials so as to 
do the thing that would also be politically 
sound. The League then got the good-will 
of the world by a vote of the Assembly, 
representing all the states in the League. 
By September of 1922 the Financial Com- 
mittee, composed of the experts, the Coun- 
cil, and the Assembly, were all working 
together in Geneva, smoothing out diffi- 
culties and saving precious time, And 
finally, the Secretariat worked with the 
Financial Committee to execute each and 
all of the infinite details of the scheme as 
they were approved. As Sir Arthur re- 
marked, “No system of specially convened 
conferences or governments could have 
done this work so well.” And so what the 
separate governments had tried to do for 
months, with no success, and losing $100,- 
000,000 in the effort, the League did with- 
out cost to herself and kept Austria alive 
and on the way to permanent economic 
self-dependence. 


(Continued on page 888) 
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Religion Around the World 


Low Standards Reported 
for Theological Schools 

According to an exhaustive survey of 
theological seminaries in this country and 
Canada made by Dr. Robert L. Kelly for 
the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, the number of theological students 
is not decreasing, but many of the stu- 
dents now in the seminaries.are mediocre 
men of comparatively little training and 
many of the seminaries can hardly qualify 
as educational institutions. The survey 
report, a volume of 450 pages, is published 
under the title ‘Theological Hducation in 
America.” 

There are approximately 9,000 theo- 
logical students in the United States, or 
one for ‘every 2,600 church members, the 
report states. The Institute analyzed the 
records of 7,500 of these students and 
found that fewer than half of them had 
eollege degrees. Of the 161 seminaries 
studied, some do not even list high-school 
graduation as an entrance requirement. 
“Many of the men,” says the report, “not 
only do not have the previous training 
usually demanded—they do not have the 
native ability to carry on successfully so 
important a task as that of the ministry. 
They are often mediocre men. In many 
cases they are men who have failed at 
other kinds of work.” 

“Some of the seminaries,’ Dr. Kelly 
finds, “are virtually untouched by the 
progress and method of science. They 
are conducted on the assumption that sci- 
ence and religion occupy mutually exclu- 
sive fields, if they are not indeed in actual 
conflict. In others a scientific view of 
the world is taken for granted, but little 
effort is made to enlarge the conceptions 
of theology so as to include the remark- 
able advance of scientific knowledge and 
to arrive at a unified world.’ ‘The con- 
clusion is that many of the seminaries 
“could scarcely qualify as educational in- 
stitutions since they neither speak the 
language nor use the methods of modern 
education.” 

In deploring the fact that many profes- 
sors in theological seminaries are victims 
of intellectual oppression, Dr. Kelly points 
to the theological schools of Chicago and 
Harvard universities as conspicuous excep- 
tions. The trustees of the Chicago school 
vote that the “Divinity School be conducted 
in accordance with the methods and ideals 
of the University, in which is included 
freedom of teaching.” The Harvard school 
commands “every encouragement shall be 
given to the serious, impartial, unbiased 
investigation of Christian truth.” In con- 
trast, Dr. Kelly states that many semi- 
naries require “the signing of pledges, 
sometimes with impressive ceremony, by 
the incoming faculty member.” 

Pointing out that “denominations, Oc- 
cidental in origin, partly through the in- 
fluence of seminaries, are being perpetu- 
ated even in Oriental countries,” the report 
finds that as a group the seminaries 
“certainly are not contributing to unity, 
however much individual seminaries may 
hold to that ideal. . . . The influence of 
some of the seminaries goes deeper than 
this and tends toward divisiveness.” 


On the question of financial accounting, 


the report charges that the seminaries, 
as a group, “apparently do not know how 
their money is spent. If they know they 
do not tell. The books of a large num- 
ber of seminaries need overhauling and 
modern. methods of accounting need to 
be introduced. Many financial reports 
are well-nigh worthless because of flagrant 
inaccuracies.” While few seminaries re- 
fuse to publish financial reports, this 
study finds that “they fail to recognize 
their obligation to the community as pub- 
lic service corporations. Their attitude 
is that it is none of the public’s business.” 

The study was made under the super- 
vision of a special advisory committee of 
leading churchmen and prominent educa- 
tors in both theological and secular fields. 


For a 100 Per Cent: Vote 

Organized religion is taking a promi- 
nent part in a nation-wide campaign to 
get out the vote. Calling upon ministers 
to preach sermons on the importance of 
100 per cent. registration and 100 per 
cent. voting, the Federal Council of 
Churches points out that in 1920, only 
forty-nine per cent.—less than half—of 
the qualified voters of the United States 
went to the polls. Efforts of the Homi- 
letic Review to bring out the Christian 
vote were, with few exceptions, cordially 
seconded by ministers and educators to 
whom a letter on this matter was sent. 
Dr. Charles W. Bliot, however, issues a 
warning: “It may be the non-Christian 
voters who need most to be exhorted to 
take active part in the next election. Exhor- 
tations addressed exclusively to Christian 
voters ... might have a... bad effect 
on the millions of yoters who take no 
interest in what you call Christianity.” 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton in his reply de- 
clared that it was not the foreign element 
that failed to vote, but people of American 
ancestry and training. The American 
Board of Applied Christianity is co-operat- 
ing in an effort to get out the church 
vote in the New York City area. 


Next Prophet a Dramatist 


Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, believes that to-morrow’s great 
prophet will be a dramatist. “When he 
comes,” writes the Dean in the London 
Morning Post, “I am disposed to think 
that he will choose to speak to his gen- 
eration neither from the pulpit nor from 
the platform, nor from the printed page, 
but from the stage. <A great dramatist 
might help us to find our souls.” 


Institute on Human Behavior 


An institute, established at Yale Uni- 
versity, to be supported in whole or in 
part for five years by the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Foundation, will be devoted to 
the study of fundamental problems of 
human behavior. There will be systematic 
work on a broad scale along the lines of 
psychological research, training, and prac- 
tical application to industrial and profes- 
sional pursuits. 


The Aftermath of Exclusion 


The most authoritative statement as to 
the attitude of Japanese Christians on 
American-supported Christian mission 
work in Japan, against which there was 
agitation following the passage of the 
Exclusion Act, comes from the National 
Christian Council, representing forty 
Christian organizations in that country. 
Their statement reads: 

“The majority of Christians in the 
United States, through their representa- 
tives, have condemned this legislation (the 
Exclusion Act). This Council desires to 
co-operate with the Christians in the 
United States with the view of solving 
satisfactorily this difficult racial question 
in the spirit of Christianity. 

“The purpose of foreign missionaries 
in coming to Japan is solely for the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ; they 
have no other purpose in mind. There- 
fore, though there may be rumors against 
foreign missionaries, no credence should 
be given to such reports. We desire that 
the missionaries should remain at their 
posts undisturbed, continuing their evan- 
gelistie work until their mission is ful- 
filled.” 

It is reported, however, that three 
prominent Japanese Christian leaders, 
Kodo Ozakia, a -Congregationalist, Ma- 
sahisa Uyemura, a Presbyterian, and 
Kanzo Uchimura, an independent non-sec- 
tarian editor and evangelist, are uniting 
to form an independent Japanese Church. 
Heretofore unable to act in unison, these 
three leaders now state that their action 
is due to the American exclusion measure, 
which they regard as. “un-Christian.” M. 
Uchimura, who has refused American mis- 
sionary aid in his own work for twenty- 
four years, says that “the Christian re- 
ligion was originally Oriental, and the 
Japanese can understand it better than 
the American people.” 

The Foreign Mission Conference at 
Northfield, Mass., this summer, in reso- 
lutions sent to Washington, D.C., con- 
demned the Exclusion Act as violating 
American principles of justice and liberty 
and imperiling friendly relations with 
Japan, and urged the rescinding of the 
Act and the “adoption of measures that 
will eliminate race discrimination and 
meet the demand of enlightened public _ 
opinion.” ; 


Magyars in Double Affiliation 


The formal affiliation between the Mag- 
yar Reformed Church in America and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
completed, after three years of effort and 
conference, when three ministers of the 
Magyar Church were advanced to the 
priesthood recently at Princeton, N.J. 
Episcopalians look upon this event as the 
first constructive step in bringing together _ 
the divided Christian groups, not by ab- 
sorption into the Protestant Hpiscopal 
Church, but by restoring to them what 
they lack of orders and sacraments, 
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_ The Style of the Bible is Good and Bad 


We have 


s BE SHOULD BE CAREFUL not to 


speak with undue exaggeration of the 
literary value of the King James Bible, 
great as it is. Many of us allow our emo- 
tions to overrun our judgments when we 
speak of the King James Bible as a master- 
So it is, undoubt- 
edly ; and yet for most of us this is just an 
unthinking repetition of what others have 
said, colored a little by the religious as- 
sociations of this great Book. There are 
sublime passages in the Book, and others 
that are far from sublime. There are 
‘many bits of strong and beautiful writing, 
and there are other portions which no un- 
biased teacher would ever set before a 
Glass in English composition as models of 
English prose. Professor Goodspeed says: 
ert may be, a8 we are constantly told, a 
masterpiece of terse rhythmical, native 
English, although sentences like ‘Take 


that thine is,’ and ‘I am verily a man 


which am a Jew,’ and the steady use of 
the Latin ‘servant’ where the Greek de- 
mands the Anglo-Saxon ‘slave’ leave me 
a little dubious.” 

But you say: “Of course Goodspeed will 
find fault with the English of the King 
James Version. He is naturally preju- 
diced.”” No one, however, can say that 
J. Middleton Murry, editor of the London 
Atheneum, is prejudiced, at least in the 
same way, for the lectures from which I 
quote were delivered at Oxford in 1921, 
two years before Goodspeed’s translation 
appeared. These lectures are published 
under the title The Problem of Style, and 
the last of them is a profound study of 
“The English Bible; and the Grand Style.” 
Mr. Murry argues that “we have to be 
on our guard against the familiar sug- 
gestion that the English Bible is as a 
whole the highest achievement in English 
prose style. Not,” he says, “that I think 
this wholly untrue, but the manner in 
which the verdict is often pronounced 
seems to me dangerous.” He goes on to 
illustrate his meaning by pointing to the 
great varieties of sfyle in the Bible. The 
Bible is a very heterogeneous book. There 
is all the difference in the world between 
the style of Genesis and Job and Matthew. 
“Tt is difficult to object,” says Professor 
Murry, “when we are told—as we very 
frequently are told—that there are two 
supereminent works of literature in Eng- 
lish—the Bible and Shakespeare; but I 
always feel uneasy: when I hear it. I sus- 
pect that the man who says. so does not 
appreciate, Shakespeare as he ought; and 
that he is not being quite honest about the 
Bible. .. . Think what you could do with 
Shakespeare’s vocabulary as compared 
with what you could do with the vocabu- 
lary of the Bible: no comparison is pos- 


‘sible. I can conceive no modern emotion or 
thought—except perhaps some of the more 


Hegelian metaphysies—that could not be 


passed the emotional stage in literary criticism 


III 
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adequately and superabundantly expressed 
in Shakespeare’s vocabulary: there are 
very few that would not be mutilated out 
of all recognition if they had to pass 
through the language of the Bible. 

“And, when we consider style in the 
larger sense, it seems to me scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the style of one- 
half of the English Bible is atrocious. A 
great part of the historical books of the 
Old Testament, the gospels in the New, 
are examples of all that writing should not 
be; and nothing the translators might have 
done would have altered this. . .. All this 
may, I fear, be thought heresy, perhaps 
even a’ painful heresy; but I should not 
have gone out of my way to utter it, if I 
did not feel that the superstitious rever- 
ence for the style of the Authorized Ver- 
sion really stands in the way of a frank 
approach to the problem of style. I shall 
put my conviction most clearly if I say 
that the following proposition must be ac- 
cepted in any consideration of style: 
‘The Life of Jesus by Ernest Renan is, as 
a whole, infinitely superior in point of 
style. to the narrative of the Authorized 
Version of the Gospels.’ The proposition 
is really axiomatic. It is clear, from a 
mere consideration of the facts of author- 
ship, that to speak of the style of the Gos- 
pels is to say ‘the thing that is not.’ There 
are four styles, if there is any style at all. 
And the same varnish of propriety with 
which the good taste of the English trans- 
lators has covered them all cannot change 
their substance. If we examine this we 
discover only two elements that can pos- 
sibly lay claim to be considered creative 
literature: the actual words of Christ re- 
ported, such as ‘Come unto Me... (all 
ye that labor and are heayy laden, and I 
will give you rest)’ and ‘My God, my 
God. ... (why hast thou forsaken me?)’ 
and the dramatic effects, such as, ‘Then 
all the disciples forsook him and filed.’ 
The first do not belong to the Gospels, 
but to their author, and the second are 
really not effects of style at all. It is not 
the authors of the Gospels who have given 
us the imaginative realization of the char- 
acter of Jesus on which these dramatic 
effects depend. Take away the words of 
Jesus which they reproduce and nothing of 
that character remains. The written evi- 
dence of an honest police-constable would 
give us as much. The most elementary 
conditions of the presence of style are 
lacking.” 

So speaks a great authority on literary 
style. I quote these words, not because 
the conviction in them forms a part of my 
own argument, but that I may illustrate 


what I mean when I say we ought not to. 


permit our own tender associations with 
the old translation to stand in the way of 
those who do not share them; and that, 
if we condemn the new books, we may do 


so, not unthinkingly, as do those for whom 
the bogey of the “grand style” still exists, 
but with some discrimination, and some 
sound literary judgment. If we do not 
agree with Mr. Murry, then we ought to 
know why, and not continue to be goy- 
erned by prejudices and sentiments. 

We must not forget that the Authorized 
Version of 1611 was not itself in favor at 
the beginning. It took a long time to win 
its place in the hearts of the people. The 
Genevan Bible was printed until 1644. 
It was not until 1628 and 1629 that the 
new translation was printed by the Cam- 
bridge Press, and not until 1675 that the 
Oxford University Press printed it. And 
as early as the next century there were 
various efforts made to modernize it. In 
1729 there was a translation of “The New 
Testament” made by William Mace in 
London, which tried to bring King James 
closer to the language of everyday life. 
As an example of Mace’s work we may 
cite: James ii. 8, where we read: “If you 
should respectfully say to the suit of fine 
clothes, Sit you there, that’s for quality.” 
Again in 1768 there: appeared “A Liberal 
Translation” by Dr. Edward Harwood, of 
London. An example of this may be taken 
from Matthew xiv. 6 where we read that 
the daughter of Herodias was “a young 
lady who danced with inimitable grace 
and elegance.” These two are-but ex- 
amples of many attempts of this kind. 
There was even a Wakefield New Testa- 
ment in 1792, written under Unitarian in- 
fluences, and a Scarlett version in 1798 
under Universalist influence, and a Quaker 
Bible in 1764. Benjamin Franklin be- 
lieved that the style of the King James 
Version was obsolete, and thought this 
was why the reading of the Bible was neg- 
lected in his day. He gave amusing speci- 
mens of what he thought would be happy 
alterations: 

Part of the first chapter of Job modern- 
ized: 

Verse 6—‘‘And it being levee day in heaven, 
all God’s nobility came to court, to present 
themselves before him; and Satan also ap- 
peared in the circle, as one of the ministry.” 

Verse 7—‘‘And God said to Satan: You have 
been a long time absent; where were you? 
And Satan answered: I have been at my coun- 


try seat, and in different places visiting my 
friends.” 


Verse 9—‘“‘And Satan answered: Does your 
Majesty imagine that his (Job’s) good conduct 
is the effect of mere personal attachment and 
affection ?” 

Verse 11—‘Try him; only withdraw your 
favor, turn him out of his places, and with- 
hold his pensions, and you will find him in 
the opposition.” - ? 


But such attempts to modernize were 
either ill-considered or untimely. The 
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situation is different to-day, and we might 
just as well face the facts frankly. The 
facts are these: that people are not read- 
ing the Bible to-day, partly because it has 
been served up to them in a version whose 
language, however beautiful from the 
standpoint of literature, is for the common 
man in many places an insuperable ob- 
stacle to comprehension. Whether we like 
it or not, the King James Bible is going 
the way of Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
Whether for good or for bad, it is the 
simple logic of the situation. 


ae 


For the moment, the Revised Version in 
either its English or American form may 
serve as a happy compromise for many 
purposes. But the Revised Version is 
too closely tied up with the Authorized 
Version to be a suitable substitute for the 
man who will not read the Bible in the 
Authorized Version. It has simply made 
a more accurate translation in accordance 
with the available knowledge forty years 
ago. It preserved wherever possible the 
old language. Since the Revised Version 
was published, new manuscripts have been 
discovered, and scholarship has advanced 
still further. That is one justification for 
the work of Moffatt and Goodspeed, but 
their main justification is simply that they 
present the New Testament in language 
which the ordinary man can understand. 
They make the Bible a living book, and 
the men and women in it real. 

Franklin E. Hoskin tells in the National 
Geographic Magazine about a young 

- woman who called upon an old lady to 
tell her the news that she soon hoped to 
see Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Galilee, and all 
the places associated with the life of 
Christ. The old lady was a devout stu- 
dent of the Bible. She read the Scriptures 
every day, and knew them from end to 
end. She “put down her work, removed 
her silver-rimmed glasses, and exclaimed: 
‘Well, now, I knew that all those places 
are in the Bible but I never thought of 
their being on the earth.’”’ There can be 
no question that the archaic forms of the 
old version, the unfamiliar expressions, so 
far removed from modern speech, have 
given to many readers, may I not with 
safety say, to most readers, that impres- 
sion of unreality. This is literature, and 
the people described here are literary fig- 
ures. They are not men who once walked 
our earth, with flesh and blood and ideals 
and weaknesses like our own. Is it not 
significant, that when so great and so de- 
vout a scholar as Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body, himself a master of English style, 
wishes to interpret the Apostle Paul to 
the Modern World, he uses throughout 
his book novel translations of the New 
Testament, mostly from Moffatt’s version. 
So he makes Paul live once more for his 
readers to-day. 

+ 


As teachers of religion, ought we not to 
take advantage of such work? However 
dear the older forms of the Bible may be 
to us personally, ought we not to make 
every effort to circulate these newer forms 
of the Bible among those who have ceased 
to read, or perhaps have never read, the 
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older forms? The great arid regions of 
the Bible are omitted by Pierce and 
Saunderson and Cunliffe and Battenhouse 
and Sheldon. Those who use the Bible 
in such abridged form are not so likely 
to throw it down in disgust because it is 
so dull. And the archaic and unintelligible 
forms of English are omitted by Moffatt 
and Ballantine and Goodspeed. Those 
who use the New Testament in such mod- 
ernized form are not so likely to throw it 
down in disgust because it is so difficult 
to read. Whatever the limitations of these 
works, however imperfect and distasteful 
they may be to us personally, I believe 
we ought to utilize them and circulate 
them. They can be made for us parish 
assistants of the greatest efficiency. In 
any case, in such books as these rests one 
of the few remaining hopes of restoring 
the Bible to its former place of promi- 
nence in our religious life. 


At Sea 
GEORGE W. CUTTER 


In a cruise around the world of about 
thirty thousand miles, many more days 
are passed at sea than on land. On land, 
especially in the Orient, you see strange 
manners and customs, quaint costumes, 
beautiful scenery, and wonderful palaces, 
temples, and tombs. But at sea there are 
just as many wonders and delights. To 
begin with, the modern steamship is in 
itself a marvelous creation, the perfection 
of naval architecture, equipped with every 
device for the safety, comfort, and conven- 
ience of the passengers. It invites you to 
travel, to visit distant lands and to see 
how the rest of the world lives. It of- 
fers a delightful change from the ordinary 
life at home. To tired men and women— 
brain-fagged with the strenuous toil and 
troubles of life—the wise physician says, 
“Go to sea and forget it all.” If the 
advice is accepted, in a few days you 
find the change beneficial. You relax and 
accept the comforts of a new environment. 
You walk the deck, or you sit and gaze 
and wonder. As you look out upon the 
curving horizon, you realize, what you 
already knew, that the earth is round. 
Or day by day you watch the foaming 
waves and think of the immensity of 
the sea that covers three-fourths of the 
earth. Various parts of the one great 
sea are for convenience called oceans. 
The Pacific is the largest and covers 
more space than all the continents com- 
bined. From east to west it is ten thou- 
sand miles. The Atlantic is a long 
crooked arm of the sea stretching north- 
ward and is only half as large as the 
Pacific, but far more stormy. The In- 
dian is a broad arm of the sea between 
Africa and Australia. It is much longer 
than Asia, but is only one-third as large 
as the Pacific. It is the warmest and 
saltiest of the three great oceans. These 
names are only conventional, for it is 
all one yast sea, and its particles are 
constantly changing place and are inter- 
mingled by tides and currents, warm cur- 
rents from the tropics flowing to the 
poles and cold polar currents creeping 
back underneath to the equator, but the 
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waters of this immense sea pour round 
all. 

Perhaps you wonder what the sea con- 
tains. We know that all living things, 
whether plants or animals, came origi- 
nally from the ocean. Said Professor 
Agassiz, “How astonished I was the first 
time I saw a bucketful taken from the 
sea bottom. I had no conception of the 
vast and crowded life of the sea depths. 
It is hard to describe those close-throng- 
ing multitudes.” Those who have studied 
the curious living sea things make us 
long to see a sea cucumber, a sea horse, 
a hermit crab, a devilfish, a goose fish, 
and all the other queer creatures that 
flourish there. Among other things 
brought up by deep dredging are the ear- 
bones of whales and the teeth of extinct 
sharks that must have died many ages 
ago. Or, if you prefer to see something 
quite recent, go by night to the wake of 
the ship and gaze upon the phosphores- 
cent water and think of the colonies of 
minute bacteria that can be photographed 
by their own light. But, before it is 
dark, join the throng of eager spectators 
who have gathered to see the sun go 
A sunset at sea seems more bril- 
liant and beautiful than on land, only 
because you have a more extended view. 
Its gorgeous play of colors, of light re- 
flected from cloud to cloud, is always 
most impressive and helps you understand 
how so many of the ancients were first 
of all sun-worshipers. You recall the 
beautiful lines of the poet, 


“When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opéning clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven,— 
Those hues, that make the sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine.” 


Thus our thoughts are turned to the 
heavens that everywhere cover the sea. 
At sea there is nothing to obstruct the 
view like the high buildings and the 
dazzling electric lights of our big cities. 
To those who are interested, one of the 
special delights of a sea voyage is to 
study the constellations as they appear 
each night in their appointed time and 
place. Said Emerson, “If the stars should 
appear one night in a thousand years, 
how men would believe and adore and 
preserve for many generations the remem- 
brance of the City of God, which had been 
shown.” It was our privilege every un- 
clouded night to behold this marvelous 
revelation of the power and wisdom of 
the Almighty. In the book of Job we 
read, “Canst thou bind the sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades, or loose the bands 
of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Maz- 
zaroth (Sirius) in his season? or canst 
thou guide Arcturus with his sons?” At 
sea we watched all these and the beauti- 
ful Southern Cross, besides. | 

When we reach home and look back, 
we thank God for the sea. By it land 
is divided, and from it comes the rain 
that waters the earth. Yet by it the 
world is united and the Hast and West 
are brought together; different races dis- 
cover the, underlying unity of mankind, 
and the best products of distant countries 
are exchanged for the ultimate good and 
benefit of all. ; 
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The Good, the True, the Beautiful: A Sermon 


pe THERM IDHALITY means perfec- 
tion; the ideal is the perfect. But to 
affirm the perfection of a thing is in- 
evitably to raise the question: In what or 
whose view is it perfect? In whose ap- 
praisal is it free from faults and flaws? 
This is an inquiry that is implicit in our 
every judgment that a thing is thus free 
from imperfections. In our search for 
the truth as to what is ideal personal de- 
yelopment and ideal conduct, must we 
assume that there are no moral value 
judgments beyond or above the human, or 
can we believe that there is, as the proper 
object of our quest, a divine thought and 
preference? To put the question differ- 
ently, in our effort to find out what is 
right, good, perfect, must we be content 
with an ideal from the many which men 
have approved, or may we hope to find 
the ideal of cosmic sanction? It is the 
ideal, not an ideal, that we desire, if so 
it stands that there is one plan for human 
living incomparably and authoritatively 
superior to all conflicting philosophies by 
virtue of its being perfect in a divine 
judgment. : 

Christianity says there is the ideal and 
tells us what it is. Allowing all that 
truth requires to natural selection and 
other principles of the process of evolu- 
tion, the fact remains that nature elo- 
quently indicates the ultimate mentality 
of the cosmic order. As Prof. R. F. Alfred 
Hoernle has said in his recent masterly 
survey of contemporary thought, “The 
teleological character of life is deeply 
rooted in the physico-chemical or me- 
chanical constitution of Nature.” Organic 
nature is replete with phenomena that 
must impress us as markedly similar to 
products of the human world which we 
know to have their causation in intelli- 
gence. This essential likeness establishes 
the probability that purposive mind has 
produced the natural works also. Why 
the probability? Because,.in so far as 
our knowledge and experience reach, there 
is no other cause that can produce the 
type of facts involved in the similarity. 

But as we find purposive mind in and 
behind natural processes we find Person- 
ality. What is personality? It is, by the 
implicit differentiation of our customary 
discourse, mind as it is man. The ac- 
cepted usage of the term suggests that 
there is a difference between mind as it 
appears in human beings and mind as it 
appears in other orders of sentient life. 

In his book, “The Rational Good,” Hob- 
house says that it is “the characteristic 
of the deliberate voluntary action which 
distinguishes human from animal action.” 
Prof. J. Arthur Thompson has recently 
reminded us in his, ‘‘What is Man?’ that 


-we have left off “the old-fashioned cri- 
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teria that man is a tool-using animal, a 
wearer of clothes, a maker of fire, and so 
on,” to be generally convinced that all of 
“these are the expression of something 
deeper,” and quotes Romanes as saying: 
“Tt is the peculiarity of the human mind 
that it is able to think about its own 
ideas as such, consciously to combine and 
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elaborate them, intentionally to develop 
higher products out of less highly devel- 
oped constituents.” J. A. Leighton thinks 
that ultimately “there are at least three 
kinds of monads—physical, sentient, and 
intelligent.” Dr. J. M. Whiton in his 
essay, “The Ultimate Reality,” writes: 
“The essentials of personality are the 
self-conscious, purposive intelligence, and 
self-directing will, which we recognize in 
ourselves.” The ability consciously to 
adopt a goal and consciously to employ 
and control promising or refractory 
means, within and without, im ‘ the 
interest of that goal’s fulfillment—this is 
the psychic fact we mean by personality. 
Has the animal this ability? If so, in an 
incomparably smaller measure than has 
man. It is pronounced in man, it is at 
most slight and tentative in other orders 
of sentient life; therefore, only man is a 
personality. To realize how great is this 
difference, one has but to consider the 
realm of animal action in comparison with 
the realm of human accomplishment with 
its science, its literature, its art, its re- 
ligion, its civilization. In the light of an 
inherent difference so decided, we should 
not find it difficult to believe that man is 
the object of special care, is responsible 
to a higher law, and is the sharer in a 
distinctive destiny. 

As it is intelligent, purposive Mind that 
we see indicated in the processes and 
achievements of nature, we may say that 
the cosmos is personal. Is the Personality 
it expresses essentially different from 
personality as we know it in our expe- 
rience? To think so is to disobey logic, 
which requires us to eschew the unknown 
until it is evident that the known will 
not do for the explanation. But person- 
ality as we know it will serve just as well 
for our cosmic explanation as will mind 
conceived as essentially different. We 
have a right, therefore, to believe that in 
the Soul of the Universe there is a love 
for other souls, which the responsibility 
for man’s being and the knowledge of his 
resemblance to the Highest surely bring 
into unspeakable depth and tenderness, 
rendering it like unto parental affection, 
just as Jesus said. 

If the Soul of the Universe is parental 
toward all other personal beings, then it 
follows that He cares primarily for two 
things in reference to them: their hap- 
piness and their development. As at the 
heart of the vast totality there is fatherly 
solicitude for all souls, universal human 
happiness and universal human develop- 
ment are the supreme ideal objectives for 
this world. Of these two divine purposes 
we must be servants if we would obey the 
will of God, to them we must devote our 
lives if we would be Christians. From 
the thought of the fatherhood of God there 
emerges a transcendent ideal as to what 
we should do and a transcendent ideal as 
to what we should be. God requires of us, 
according to Christianity, a certain type 
of conduct and also a certain type of 
character. 


What is this type of character? What 


does the Christian philosophy indicate as 
the line or the lines of the true develop- 
ment of a human life? As it is the fact 
of personality that gives man high value 
in the view of the Eternal, it is evident 
that the cultivation and growth of the 
distinguishing element in personality en- 
hances the value and is ideal development 
of spiritual beings. This is one of the 
two main directions of true personal ful- 
fillment; the other is altruism. It is 
God’s will for each person to be the ser- 
vant of others, to seek the happiness and 
welfare of all; and by loyalty to this law 
one becomes more and more what one 
ought to be. He that loseth his life for 
humanity’s sake shall find it in an exalted, 
glorified selfhood. ‘These two lines of 
effort—one, the augmenting of the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of personality, and 
the other, altruistic service—lead to that 
development of a human life which the 
Christian interpretation requires and sanc- 
tions. They are to be combined as often 
as possible, and they must be planned and 
determined in obedience to the supreme 
aim of tne happiness and true growth of all 
mankind. 

Knowing belongs to the distinctive char- 
acteristic and function of personality, and 
therefore the purpose to learn is an aspect 
of the ideal development of a human life. 
What shall we learn? Considerations of 
utility, happiness, and service must deter- 
mine the answer, but we must ever be 
adding knowledge unto knowledge if we 
are to satisfy the requirements of the 
ideal. Between. the mind that is richly 
stored and mind that is empty in careless 
ignorance, there is a difference that is far 
more than superficial by the true standard 
of values. Education is not merely utili- 
tarian or just adventitious refinement ; it 
involves a basic dignity and is really spir- 
itual in what it is. The school is as 
sacred as the temple, for knowledge be- 
longs to the development of the divinity of 
man. 

Imagination belongs to the distinctive 
characteristic and function of personality, 
and therefore estnetic appreciation—above 
the level of the merely sensuous—is a 
phase of the ideal development of a human 
life. Art and the artists take us upward 
in an ascent that means height in the ulti- 
mate appraisal. ‘The Hellenic ideal is 
justified by Christianity as Christianity 
comes to reflect upon the logic of its pos- 
tulates. Too often Christianity empha- 
sizes only the Good and neglects the True 
and the Beautiful. The Good is the goal 
that elicits development in the realm of 
the will, the True is the high aim that 
renders minds strong and enriched by hold- 
ing them in a devoted pursuit, the Beau- 
tiful is the charming objective that leads 
the imagination on from strength to 
strength. Poetry, music, books of happen- 
ings that never were, and all other prod- 
ucts of man’s purely creative power, have 
an essential service to perform in lifting 
men to the pattern of God’s thought. 

The will belongs to the distinctive char- 
acteristic and function of personality, and 
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therefore power of control is a feature 
of the ideal development of a human life. 
As this is true, we may “welcome each 
rebuff’; for the rebuffs are our oppor- 
tunity to achieve genuine excellence of 
being. There is abiding truth in the old 
doctrine that adversity is a means of 
grace. Troubles and difficulties are very 
apt to cause a person to be disloyal to 
his highest sense and principles, therefore 
they give fortunate occasion for the will to 
prove and increase its strength. The fact 
that adversity often makes men strong 
and worthy is the only light we have 
upon the eternal problem of the why of 
evil. If strength of will is included in 
the divine ideal for human life, such a 
world as ours, with its million things 
amiss, is well suited to be our proper dis- 
cipline. It is a good world, for by over- 
coming it man rises in the scale by which 
God measures. 

Efficiency is in a peculiar sense the very 
proof of personality; it belongs therefore 
to the ideal development of a human life. 
To have inventive resourcefulness in ac- 
complishing the ends that are desired, to 
be able to achieve one’s purposes with- 
out unnecessary cost of trouble or ex- 
pense of energy—this is fundamental in 
the building of a true and proper char- 
acter. Efficiency is often prostituted to 
the service of unworthy ends and pur- 
poses, but always it is in itself a divine 
thing. Nothing is more absurd than to 
deprecate efficiency as the opposite of all 
that is spiritual; it is an error to assume 
that practical competence is somehow in- 
compatible with the finest type of life. It 
is true that efficiency alone is not enough 
for the ideal development, but neither is 
knowledge, nor volitional control, nor 
esthetic culture, nor altruistic devotion. 
All of these are required, and must be 
blended in noble, associated harmony, if 
the life is to fulfill the thought of God. 

More important than spiritual progress 
in the direction of enhancing the distinc- 
tive characteristic of personality is spirit- 
ual progress in the direction of unselfish 
usefulness. For the reason that the many 
lives are more significant than is just one 
life, concern for the interests of others 
must be accounted as higher than the di- 
rectly individualistic purpose. The dis- 
position to be just and helpful, to be an 
untiring servant and contender in the 
general effort for a better world, war- 
less, fair, happy, is in God’s sight and in 
man’s the crowning excellence of human 
character. This is Paul’s thought in the 
finest passage of his letters. Of the mas- 
tery of art without altruism he writes: 
“If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but have not love, I am be- 
come sounding brass or a clanging cym- 
bal.” Of learning without unselfishness 
he declares, “and if I know all mysteries 
and all knowledge, but have not love, I 
am nothing.” Of accomplishment that 
looks not to service he says, “and if I 
have all faith so as to remove mountains, 
but have not love, I am nothing.” The 
noblest feeling of human life is that which 
yearns and plans to ease the burden of 
others, the noblest attribute is selflessness, 
the noblest course is the one of going 
about doing good. 

Instructed by religion, the moral sense 
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assures us that the ideal development of 
human life is somewhat of cosmic signifi- 
cance. AS we may trust this assurance, 
we may hope for immortality. Will God 
require spiritual development, and then 
cut it off when it is hardly begun? Will 
he call for it as imperatively valuable, 
and then cast it “as rubbish to the void’? 
“Extinction of the personal life with the 
death of the bodily self,’’ wrote Dr. Ladd, 
“would force upon our reason the fateful 
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conclusion: That which alone has the ap- 
pearance of being valuable and which 
sets the standard for all estimate of value, 
is indeed itself of no real and lasting 
value.” This fateful conclusion is not 
required by our surest thought, for our 
surest thought is that He who, by putting 
eternity within their hearts, began a good 
work in human personalities, will perfect 
it more and more throughout the everlast- 
ing ages. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


No Ambition to Dominate 
To the Editor of Top CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It may seem unwise for yet another Uni- 
tarian minister to comment upon a char- 
acteristic statement by Rey. Lewis C. Car- 
son about ethical-humanist ministers of 
our churches, to: the effect that “they 
stand for opposite and contradictory prin- 
ciples which cannot be successfully har- 
monized [with the beliefs of the theists] 
in the same religious fellowship.” If the 
Santa Barbaran theistic protagonist will 
insist that there is no place in the Unita- 
rian fellowship for those of us whose 
world-views differ radically from his, I 
must declare that he is in error. His 
expressed attitude shows him to have a 
biased understanding of human evolution, 
Unitarian history, social ethics, and the 
spirit of religious Liberalism. 

In a denominational conference of both 
theists and humanists, he would surely 
discover that there is less yearning for 
ministerial orthodoxy, or one hundred per 
cent. agreement, upon any type of what 
he is pleased to term “true religion” than 
a mutual desire for a free and sympathetic 
discussion of the many divergent view- 
points of the delegates concerning human 
adjustment to world conditions and one’s 
duty to his fellow-man. In spite of the 
differences in theological belief among 
our ministers, Unitarianism has become 
progressively less intolerant, more social, 
more ethical, and more humanitarian, It 
is this commonly recognized fact of which 
Mr. Carson has seemed to be unaware. 
If the unpleasant word “heresy” had not 
become outgrown, it would be fair to say 
that the inquisitor himself is the arch- 
heretic. Yet we want him with us in 
our fellowship. 

The ethical humanists do not aim to 
“dominate” the theists. They assume 
merely that theirs is the privilege of work- 
ing with their congregations in their own 
communities according to their best lights, 
honestly, helpfully, and courageously. I 
believe that there is not a single Unita- 
rian ethical humanist who has denomina- 
tional political ambitions. 

Our denomination is congregational in 
government, and is composed of free 
churches which are self-governing bodies 
and which elect their own ministers. 
Most of these ministers belong to a gen- 
eral ministerial fellowship for membership 
without doctrinal test. 

There is no danger of Mr. Carson’s 
losing his fellowship among ministers, but 
there is a risk in addressing congrega- 
tions other than his own. Let me illus- 
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trate by two quotations, first from his 
own words, asking “whether we allow 
ourselves to be dominated by that small 
group within our fellowship who wish to 
convert us into a kind of ethical culture 
society and our faith into a thinly dis- 
guised atheism.” 

Let me quote from Edward Simmons’ 
autobiography: “When the Rey. Grindell 
Reynolds—an excellent but limited divine 
—got up in the Unitarian church” (at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts) “and referred to 
the street upon which Hmerson lived as 
‘Atheist Lane,’ the congregation rose in 
a body and filed out.” Gpryan Urrorp. 


Quincy, ILL. 


To Restore Stoke Poges Church 


To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN RNEGISTBR :— 


Widespread regret will be felt through- 
out the English-speaking world at the 
news of the sad condition of the tower 
and spire of Stoke Poges Church, in the 
yard of which is erected the monument 
to the immortal poet, Gray, whose “Hlegy” 
is, perhaps, the best known of English 
poems. 

The natural process of decay through- 
out generations was accentuated by the 
enforced postponement of repairs due to 
the War; and, unhappily, the small coun- 
try parish in which the church is situate, 
does not contain sufficient financial re- 
sources to meet the needs of a claim that 
should be world-wide in its appeal. 

Realizing the interest which will un- 
doubtedly be taken by the people of this 
country in the preservation of such an 
old and well-beloved landmark intimately 
associated, as it is, with the family of 
the great William Penn, a committee has 
been formed for the purpose of soliciting 
funds to aid in the work of preservation. 
In view of the wide scope which such 
an appeal must undoubtedly make, a limit 
of $10 has been placed upon individual 
subscriptions. Subscriptions should be 
sent to Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co., 59 
Wall Street, New York City, who have 
kindly consented to act as the depositary 
to the Committee, and by whom all sub- 
scriptions will be acknowledged. A sub- 
stantial part of the amount required has 
already been raised in England, and this 
appeal is made with the confident assur- 
ance that the balance of approximately 
$20,000 will readily be donated in this 


country. JoHN Morgan Wine, 
Chairman Restoration Fund. Committee. 


22 WILLIAM StTRunT, 
New Yor«, N.Y. 
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Paste and Scissors 
“Inspiration is something I have felt very rarely, and intoxication by 


work never.” 


“My most precious tools are paste and scissors—not the pen.” 
“T always write like a boy that has been made to write for punish- 


ment.” 
These are remarks made by no 


less a writer than Anatole France. 


They were taken ‘down and preserved by his private secretary, who has 


published them in a recent issue of The Living Age. 
encouragement to many aspiring writers. 


They should bring 
Gh Rid. 


A Tribute to the Early 
Kindergartners 


LILLIAN B. POOR 
Asst. Director of Kindergartens, Boston, Mass. 


PIONEERS OF THH KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICA. 
Authorized by the International Kindergarten 
Unon. Prepared by its Committee of Nineteen. 
New York: The Oentury Oompany. $2.00. 

It was a far-seeing idea which led to 
the collecting and editing of the material 
presented in the Pioneers of the Kinder- 
garten in America. This task was as- 
signed to a sub-committee from the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen of the International 
Kindergarten Union. This committee has 
performed a twofold service: not only has 
a lasting tribute to the early kindergart- 
ners been paid in this way, but the story 
of their great work has been put into per- 
manent form for the inspiration of gen- 
erations to come. S 

Froebel predicted that his “Idea of Edu- 


cation” would be transplanted to America - 


and would best flourish there, which pre- 
diction has unquestionably come true. The 
story of the transplanting and the nurtur- 
ing necessary to produce the sturdy insti- 
tution which is now so generally accepted 
as a part of the educational system in 
America is exceedingly well told in this 
volume. 

Dean Holmes of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education speaks in the Fore- 
word of the contribution of the kinder- 
garten to the new education, and pays 
fitting tribute to the devotion of the early 
kindergartners to the cause of childhood. 

In the opening chapter, Elizabeth Har- 
rison prefaces an article on the growth 
of the kindergarten in the United States 
with a brief account of the life of Froebel, 
after which the progress of the movement 
is briefly outlined from the first kinder- 
garten, which was established in 1855, in 
Waterloo, Wis., to 1878, the date of the 
opening of the famous Silver Street Kin- 
dergarten in San Francisco under the di- 
rection of Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The Pioneers in the Hast were led by 
Hlizabeth P. Peabody who in 1860 opened 
the second kindergarten in the United 
States, at 15 Pinckney Street, Boston, 
Mass. After a few years with the chil- 
dren, Miss Peabody went to Germany to 
study with those who had taught with 
Froebel. The story of her life after her 
return, given mainly, as it was, to writing 
and lecturing on the kindergarten, is one 


of great richness. No less interesting is 
the section devoted to Henry Barnard, a 
stanch supporter of the kindergarten. 
Pauline Agassiz Shaw, Mary J. Garland, 
Anne Il. Page, each have a prominent 
place in the development of work in the 
East. 

The Middle West claims Susan HB. Blow, 
America’s greatest interpreter of Froebel, 
Dr. William T. Harris, a lifelong pro- 
moter of the kindergarten, Anna H. Bryan, 
Alice BE. Putnam, and Dr. W. N. Hail- 
mann, together with others well known 
for their work for the kindergarten. From 
the Pacific Coast we read of Sarah B. 
Cooper, Emma Marwedel, and Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. 

The life stories are told with a human 
touch, revealing that pioneer spirit which 
keeps faith with conviction under every 
discouragement. The authors, a notable 
group of-leaders in education, hand on the 
lighted torch to the new generation of 
teachers with the charge that it shall 
never fail. 


Another Outline 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THHORY AND APPLICATION. 
By Horatio W. Dresser. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $8.50. 

The books on psychology and its re- 
lated subjects pour from the press in in- 
creasing number. This exceedingly useful 
book attempts to cover the whole field, a 
timely undertaking in this age of “out- 
lines.” The purpose of the author is to 
co-ordinate the various divisions and ap- 
plications of psychology. He fights shy of 
partisanships. He champions no single 
school of psychology. In the scientific 
spirit he attempts to unify and systema- 
tize. He says: “The book has been written 
to meet the kind of need which arises in 


‘science when knowledge increases so 


rapidly that systematic thought can hardly 
keep pace with it.” 

Part One considers “General Psychol- 
ogy,” discussing the elementary principles 
of the science, habit, affection, emotion, 
association, thought, temperament, and 
personality. Part Two is concerned with 
the “Psychology of the Hidden Self,” dis- 
cussing such questions as the abnormal, 
suggestion, psychotherapy, psychoanalysis, 
the subconscious. Part Three deals with 
“Vocational and Industrial Psychology,” 
discussing employment management, men- 
tal tests, vocational guidance, business 
success, advertising and selling, and simi- 
lar subjects. 


In Part Four Dr. Dresser - 
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speaks of “Social Psychology,” discussing 
custom and tradition, partisanship and 
loyalty, group consciousness, propagan- 
dism, delinquency, testimony, and war. And 
finally, in Part Five, “Social Organization” 
is treated, under such subjects as social 
progress, leadership, play, ethics, social 
service, domestic life, the psychology of 
religion, and so on. This analysis of the 
titles is some indication of the great scope 
and value of the book. It is especially 
commended to those who have no intimate 
knowledge of recent developments in psy- 
chology, and who would keep abreast of 
progress in this important field of life 
and learning. 0. B. J. 


A Useful Life 


Groren C, Cuaszn, A BiocraApHy. By George 
M. Chase. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. ‘ 

While the casual reader will be likely to 
dismiss this work as scarcely worthy of 
prolonged attention, he who, gifted with 
insight and imagination, reads discerningly 
will find it a volume whose contents are 
valuable out of all proportion to their 
material bulk. This biography is a human 
document of no little significance. Its 
subject was a Maine boy, who through 
sheer force of character rose to be presi- 
dent of Bates College in his native State, 
proving the most efficient administrator 
the college yet has had. The primary 
interest of the book, however, lies not so 
much in the professional attainments it 
records, as in its revelation of spiritual 
struggle and victory. It is a story of 
ideals faithfully adhered to, of hardships 
valiantly endured. Born in the early 
forties of the last century, George Chase 
grew up on a farm, was educated at a 
crossroads school and in the town acad- 
emy which later grew into the college he 
was to serve, first as one of its professors, 
and later as its president. Throughout 
his life he was hampered by narrow means 
and heavy. responsibilities. The obstacles 
in his path were many and formidable. 
Yet with unfailing courage and persist- 
ent faith, resolutely, in spite of a frail 
body, he was not disobedient to his 
heavenly vision. A lover of truth, a 
believer in educational ideals in advance 
of his time, a stimulating teacher and 
leader, he was a useful citizen, a valiant 
soldier of the common good. With com- 
mendable restraint, his son tells the story 
of a life typical of that moral and spirit- 
ual material which has gone into the 
making of American civilization. 

A. R. H, 


A Transcript of Life 


Tue SHow-Orr. By George Kelly. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 

Because it did not win the Pulitzer 
drama award, this play has leaped into 
sudden prominence. It is touring what 
Broadway calls “the hinterland” with four 
companies this summer, and an aspiring 
novelist is writing a piece of fiction upon 
the basis of the play)’ Seldom has an 
American comedy been recoived with such 
unanimity of superlative »raise. Heywood 
Broun speaks for most of the critics when 
he calls the play “the best comedy which 
has yet been written by an American.” 

We do not think of Aubrey Piper as a 
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dramatic creation as he swaggers bois- 
terously through these pages. He is a 
bit of life as we all know it. We have 
met Aubrey under other names; we have 
endured his loquacity with more or less 
patience; we have learned to love him in 
spite of everything. 

As Mr. Broun points out, the play vio- 
lates the old dramatic conventions con- 
cerning the development of character. 
Aubrey: does not develop. The only de- 
velopment is in the progressive revelation 
of his character. He has almost all the 
traits of hypocrisy that the preacher in- 
veighs against, but there is a kind of 
glamour about them in Aubrey’s case that 
makes them almost delightful. Therein 
lies the dramatist’s success. He has made 
us see underneath all this braggadocio a 
lovable human heart. Read The Show-Off. 

Cc. R. J. 


The Revival of Mysticism 


THr Mysticism or St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
By D.-H. 8. Nicholson. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Company. $8.50. 

These passing years have been analyzed 
from many points of view, and judgment 
has been passed upon them many times. 
The usual verdict is that we are worldly, 
mImaterialistic, and commercial. There are 
elements in our present life which justify 
this characterization, yet these elements 
are not the whole of our life. Many forms 
of religion do seem to be in eclipse, the 
material world demands attention, and 
commercial motives are insistent. Yet 
there is a new confidence in spiritual 
reality, a new moyement toward a life 
which is “in the world but not of the 
world.” 

The very elements in our life which 
have brought its frequent condemnation 
are producing some of the spiritual results. 
Physical science is leading many minds 
toward spiritual faith; for in a world of 
new wonders how can the human soul 
lose its sense of wonder? And when so 
many startling truths are revealed, how 
shall we escape the conviction that our 
life surpasses the miraculous stories of 
old? Even our commerce, sordid indeed 
in some of its phases, is bringing to many 
men a new sense of values and is supply- 
ing exalted and imperious motives toward 
new endeavors for human service. 

No wonder, then, that publishers are 
finding a new and lively interest in books 
on mysticism. And when this word “mys- 
ticism” is used, it needs to be newly de 
fined for the present age. To many minds, 
probably the majority who hear it, the 
word suggests mystery and unreality. In 
truth we need a word, not yet coined, to 
stand for the glowing reality of spiritual 
experience which is the very heart of 
normal human living. That central truth 
is in the heart of every spiritually-minded 
person. It does not belong primarily with 
the monastic life, in the medieval sense. 
It belongs in normal wholesome living. 

Men reason about religion, and create 
theology. They cultivate the expression 
of the impulse of worship, and create 
rituals. They house religion, and erect 
ehurches and cathedrals. But the real 
gold out of which these precious things 
are shaped is spiritual experience, con- 
scious, vital, and forever indefinable. And 
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FROM THE BELFRY OF SAN GIOVANNI GUBIO 
Cut from Mr. Nicholson’s book on St. Francis 


we have as yet no better word than 
“mysticism” to stand for this radiant 
reality. 

Among the very important books of the 
day which give evidence of this vital in- 
terest in spiritual experience is one by 
D. H. 8. Nicholson, entitled The Mysticism 
of St. Francis of Assisi. When the name 
of this famous and well-beloved saint is 
mentioned, the first thought is that much 
has been written about him, and that the 
appreciation of him needs no addition. But 
this author finds adequate reason for this 
charming and delightful book; and that 
reason is found in the study of the inner 
life, not the outer life, of Saint francis. 
Men have written of his life, his work, 
his words, his influence. But not until 
now has there been so illuminating a 
volume on the vital reality back of these 
things, namely, the reality of religion 
which possessed the very soul of Saint 
Francis. 

Would you understand the dynamic 
power in the life of this saint? This book 
comes as a messenger to illuminate the 


matter. Indeed, the very appearance of 
the book as it lies closed upon the table 
suggests by the color and texture of its 
binding that a monk has stepped out of 
the far-off centuries to bring us his mes- 
sage. And when the book is opened, the 
pages have a subtle charm because of the 
sturdy type, which is very unusual in its 
excellence. 

And when the reader turns the pages, 
Saint Francis lives again. We see not 
only.his outer form; we hear not merely 
his audible words. For the author con- 
veys that subtle and elusive thing, the 
soul of the man—his impulses back of 
his deeds and his thought behind the 
words. Saint Francis had a most vivid 
sense of living in the unseen world. He 
brought his physical being into subjection 
to the spirit. He accomplished vast good 
in the world because he lived in the at- 
mosphere of the unseen world and derived 
power from the Everlasting. The author 
has done this generation a priceless-sery- 
ice by making Saint Francis liye again. 

H. H. 8. 


, 
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Aunt Sarah’s Bicycle 
ROSE BROOKS 
Peter wanted a bicycle. He thought he 


wanted it more than anything in the © 


world. “If I could just get a bicycle, 


- Mother,” said Peter, “think of the errands 


I could do for you! And by lowering the 
seat, I ean ride a man’s size, Mother, so 
once I get a bicycle, I can ride it all my 
life !” 

Mother smiled wistfully at the eager 
little boy. “If everything didn’t cost so 
much, Peter! I don’t see how we can 
get a bicycle for you now. But summer 
is almost over,” she went on hopefully, 
“and you couldn’t ride it in the winter, 


anyway. Perhaps by spring we'll be buy- 


house,” said Father. 


¢ 


ing bicycles and automobiles and all sorts 
of things,—who knows?” 

Peter smiled in spite of himself as he 
said, “All right, Mother.” But a little 
sigh went with the words, and Peter’s 
brown eyes turned to the window just 
in time to see Jimsy, who lived across 
the street, mount his shiny new bicycle 
and speed away, probably to meet other 
boys on bicycles. 

Mother saw, too. “Let’s talk about 
what kind you’ll get when you do have 
one,” she said, pulling out the mixing- 
board preparatory to rolling cookies. 
Peter launched instantly into the absorb- 
ing topic of coaster-brakes, stands, bells. 
and the safest kind of padlock. 

“Don’t I wish I could run into town 
this very day and get it for him,” thought 
Mother, regretfully, as Peter went whis- 
tling out the back door. 

A week after this conversation a furni- 
ture van stopped before Peter’s door, and 
age-worn chairs, secretaries, clocks and 
tables were carefully unloaded and car- 
ried into the house. An aunt of Peter’s 
father had died and had left her cherished 
furniture to Peter’s father because she 
knew he would cherish it after her. 

When father came home that night, 
what fun they all three had, distributing 
the new-old things throughout the house. 
“There really was a place for everything, 
wasn’t there?’ asked Mother, with great 
Satisfaction when even the last chair 
was against the wall. “It never seemed 
bare, but now we look so furnished! Let’s 
go down to the front door and come in, 
just as if we’d never lived here ten years, 
and go into every room and see if we 
know our own house.” Like three children 
they ran downstairs and starting at the 
front door went arm in arm on a tour 
of inspection. 

“Isn’t that the quaintest little chair in 
the world!” said Mother, arrived in Peter’s 
room. “And precisely right for Peter to 
sit in before his low typewriter table. 
Did you lift it? It’s heavy as lead. I 
wonder whose it was.” 

“Tt has always been in Aunt Sarah’s 
“IT remember I al- 
ways liked to sit in it when I was a little 
chap. Aunt Sarah had a great affection 
for it,—it was hers when she was a little 
girl. She always said she wanted me 


to keep it always for her sake, because 
all her own childhood was associated with 
it, and if ever I had a little boy, he was 
to have it.” 

“That’s me!’ said Peter, and nobody 
corrected his grammar. 

“That’s you,” agreed Father. “So now 
the chair is yours. I don’t remember this 
seat covering, though. I’m positive it 
used to have a rush seat.” 

“Tsn’t it fun to have chairs with stories 
about them!’ said Mother, happily, as 
they went into the next room. 

Never before Peter came into possession 
of Aunt Sarah’s sturdy little heirloom 
had he had just the right chair to sit in 
while he clicked happily away on his 


Just the Things 


Just a golden sunrise, just a word of 
cheer, 

Just a summer shower, just a rainbow 
clear ; 

Just a crimson sunset, just a purple hill, 

Just a shaft of moonlight when the 
world is still. 


Just a little fragrant breeze, just an 
azure sky ; 
Just the murmur of the sea, just a baby’s 


ery ; 

Just a nodding flower, just a bird’s sweet 
lay ; 

Just some one to greet us at the close of 
day. 


Just a haunting melody—a half-forgotten 
song, 

Just the glad warm sunshine through the 
whole day long; . 

Just the doing of our bit ever willingly, 

Just the chance of helping those across 
the sea. Boe 


Just a friendly handclasp, just a word of 
love, 

Just the simple knowledge God is there 
above ; 

Just an act of kindness, just a sunny 
smile— 

These are just the things that make our 
life worth while, 

—Jane Arden. 


Sentence Sermon 
We want a loving spirit, 
Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things we all may do 
For others by our love. 
—Hpes Sargent. 


battered old typewriter on rainy days. 
Within a week the chair had become a 
part of his room, and Peter felt the same 
childish affection for it that Father, and 
Aunt Sarah before him, had felt. 

One day Peter’s eyes noticed the de- 
tails of the little old brown chair more 
closely than before. “Mother!” he called 
to his mother, who was sewing in her 
room across the hall. “Mother, could 
you bring your sewing in here?” 

Mother gathered workbasket, scissors, 
and stockings and joined him. “Of course 
I can,” she said. “The light is better 
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here than in my room. But I thought 
you were going to typewrite.” 

“T was looking at my chair,” explained 
Peter, rubbing a finger over a sturdy 
little black post. “Did you ever notice, 
‘Mother, that the tip ends of these posts 
are covered with brass?” 

“Didn’t you? You can polish them and 
make them shine if you want to—only if 
you did, the rest of the chair would look 
dingy.” 

“Did you ever see such a funny seat 
covering?’ went on Peter. “Do you think 
it’s pretty, Mother?” 

Mother laughed. ‘No, Peter, I don’t. 
I’d never think of covering the seat of 
any chair with a thick rose-patterned car- 
pet and then tacking an edge of coarse 
red lace around it. I’ve often wondered 
if you liked it. Maybe Aunt Sarah covy- 
ered it herself when she was a little girl. 
Maybe she thought it pretty, then.” 

“T never noticed it much,—it’s so comfy 
to sit in. But she couldn’t have covered 
it with lace and carpet when she was a 
little girl, because don’t you remember 
Father said it had a rush seat when he 
was little, like me?” 

“So he did!” said Mother. “I’d for- 
gotten all about that. Certainly, unless 
the rush seat was broken, nobody could 
have covered it with anything so queer.” 

Peter turned the chair bottom-side up, 
and both he and Mother looked, but across 
the bottom of the seat was stretched a 
piece of brown lining. ‘“Let’s cut a little 
slit here in the edge,” said Mother, “and 
T’ll slip my hand in and feel. It is a rush 
seat! I do believe it is!’ Mother with- 
drew a dusty hand, and, turning the chair 
again right side up, began to poke the 
carpet covering. 

“Let’s take it off,” suggested Peter. “I'll 
get my hammer and pull out all the brass 
tacks.” 

Mother hesitated. “It’s so funny the 
way it is, it’s almost a pity to change it. 
But if a rush seat is hidden underneath’— 

Peter, feeling the permission in her 
voice, ran down cellar to his tool chest 
and brought the hammer. “Wait till I 
get every tack out, and then we'll see 
together,” he begged. 

“Now,” said Peter, the last tack out, 
“when I say three, you lift that side and 
I'll lift this. One, two, three!’ 

Off came the old carpet, with a little 
padded cushion underneath, and Mother’s 
and Peter’s eyes were riveted not only 
on a perfectly unbroken rush seat, but on 
a long white envelope which lay on it. 
In big, black, plainly-printed letters, the 
envelope was addressed : 

“For the little Boy to whom this Chair 
Belongs when the Carpet Seat is Taken 
Off 1” : 

“That’s me!” shouted Peter, hopping up 
and down, and again his grammar passed 
uncorrected. 

“Well, I’ve heard of fairy tales, and 
I’ve heard of treasure hidden in old furni- 
ture,” said Mother, weakly. “Peter, open 
this envelope as quick as ever you can, or 
I'll think we’re both dreaming!” 

Peter’s fat fingers drew forth a letter 
and a smaller sealed envelope. The letter 
was in such a delicate, clear hand that 
Peter could read it without hesitation. 
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The Apple-Tree Seat 
REBECCA HELMAN 


A cunning seat was made for me 

In the lowest fork of the apple-tree 
To be a cozy little nook 

Where I can sit and read the book 

Of Fairy Tales I love so well. 

I read of Princesses so sweet 

That people bow before their feet ; 

Of Knights so brave and Princes true 
And many of the Fairy Crew 

Who troop in state from Fairy Dell. 


I drift away and quite forget 

The little things that make me fret; 

There in the apple-tree I sit 

And read the tales and dream a bit, 

Until a song the warm air fills: 

Near on a bough a robin swings 

With feathers smooth on soft brown. wings, 

And motionless I sit for fear 

I may interrupt that song of cheer— 

And the brown bird swings and trills and 
trills. 


The little leaves upon the tree 

All whispering a song agree 
.To send inviting word along 

To mingle softly with the song: 

A myriad voices joyously 

Join in the chorus sweet and clear 
Until all Nature far and near 

Is voicing cheer and happiness. 

Oh, how a song’s warm, blithe caress 
Transforms a common apple-tree! 


“To the Dear Little Boy [Mother's eyes 
followed the lines over Peter’s shoulder 
as he read],—lI’m an old lady now, and 
I’ve loved this little chair all my life. 
Before me, it belonged to my mother. I 
hope I know what little boy will open this 
letter [“That’s me!” Peter interrupted 
his reading to exclaim], but if it should 
not fall into his hands, I hope whatever 
little boy does own it will take care of it, 
and will enjoy sitting in it, as I did 
when I was a little girl. So whatever 
happy little boy (or little girl, though 
I think it will be a boy) [“Course ’m a 
boy!’ from Peter] owns it, will he re- 
member with kindness an old lady who 
never had a little boy of her own, and 
will he please open the other envelope 
and with what is in it, buy whatever he 
wants most in the world?” 

Peter’s eyes were round. Mother’s eyes 
were misty. 

“How’d she know I’d ever find the let- 
ter?” asked Peter, in a voice hushed by 
the strangeness of it all. 

“So that’s why she put on carpet and 
lace!’ said Mother. “She knew such 
a funny combination couldn’t stay on long! 
What a darling, unheard-of way to do it! 
Open the other letter, Peter. She wanted 
you to—you, or some other to-be-made- 
happy child.” 

“What can be in it, Mother!’ Peter’s 
fingers fumbled in their eagerness. “Why, 
Mother, they’re five-dollar bills!” he said, 
in bewilderment, drawing out of the en- 
velope a roll of money. 

In equal bewilderment, Mother took the 
packet that Peter held out, and counted it. 
“Fifty dollars!” she gasped. 

“Wifty dollars!” repeated Peter, with 
no comprehension in his voice. Then, 
flinging his arms around Mother’s neck, 
he shouted, “Hurrah! Now you can have 
your vacuum cleaner!” 

“Vacuum cleaner! Have you forgotten 
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a little boy who has wanted a bicycle 
longer than I like to think about? Aunt 
Sarah wasn’t thinking about me when 
she wrote that dear little note! Anyway, 
a boy on a bicycle will help me, oh, ever 
so much more than a vacuum cleaner 
would.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Sure as sure,” said Mother. “To think 
you’ve been sitting right on your bicycle 
for days and days, and didn’t know it!” 

Peter flew for the telephone, and a 
minute later, Father, in his office, heard 
with vast amazement: “Peter! ‘This is 
Peter! O Father, Aunt Sarah left me 
a new bicycle, a man’s size—with a 
coaster brake, and a stand, and a bell, 
and a padlock, and everything! What? 
Oh, Mother and I found it under the 
carpet and lace on that little old heavy 
chair! Right between the carpet and 
the rush seat you remembered when you 
were a little boy like me!” 


[All rights reserved] 


About Chatters, a Little 
Mackinaw Red Squirrel 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Mrs. Newton named the baby red 
squirrel Chatters because he talked all 
the time. From early morning until 
squirrel bedtime he chattered noisily in 
the big trees beside her cottage in the 
edge of the Mackinaw forest. 

When late in the summer Mr. and Mrs. 
Lacey came from the South to live for 
a few weeks in their cottage next door, 
Chatters was their first caller. He talked 
and scolded and chattered until he kept 
all the neighbors laughing. 

He was Mrs. Newton’s squirrel though, 
even if he did eat muskmelon seeds at 
the Lacey’s, and even if he did tell Mr. 
Lacey that he liked his toast buttered. 

It was a funny sight to. see that little 
Chatters sit up and hold a piece of but- 
tered toast in both hands while eating 
it, like a small boy who was never taught 
table manners. 

One day Mrs. Newton pave Chatters 
more sweet-corn than he could possibly 
eat. He ate and ate and ate and talked 
and talked and talked until he could 
neither eat nor talk any more just then. 
After a few minutes, though, Mrs. Newton 
saw the baby red squirrel carrying grains 
of corn up a pine tree. There was a 
deserted bird-house in the tree. Chatters 
tucked his corn into the bird-house and 
ran for more. After that he worked 
steadily carrying corn into his new store- 
house. He even squeezed inside so he 
could pack the corn away better. 

The neighbors laughed, of course, to 
see Chatters as hard at work as if he 
were a big old squirrel; but at first they 
were not surprised. It is natural for all 
squirrels big and little to store away 
food. Chatters had often carried but- 
tered toast given him by Mr. Lacey, to 
hide it under a doily on a table on the 
porch where Bruce lived. Bruce said that 
his mother did wish that Mr. Lacey 
would stop feeding buttered toast to that 
thrifty squirrel. Bruce thought it was a 
great joke. It was easy enough for him 
to laugh, because he didn’t have to wash 
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the grease spots out of his mother’s doily ; 
neither did Mr. Lacey. 

At last, though, Chatters dia something 
which proved him to be wise in the ways 
of his family even though he was only a 
baby squirrel. He carried corn until he 
filled the bird-house so full it would hold no 
more, After that Mrs. Newton saw 
Chatters gather a load of dry grass and 
earry it up the pine tree. She watched 
carefully then, because she knew the 
little fellow would not eat hay, and he 
didn’t have a nest in the tree. 

Straight to the open door of his store- 
house went Chatters. Then he stuffed 
the dried grass into the doorway until 
Mrs. Newton couldn’t see a grain of corn. 
Chatters worked and worked and worked 
to stick the dried grass in so tight it 
couldn’t be blown out by the four winds. 

When that little red squirrel’s work was 
finished the bird-house looked like a house 
the birds had deserted; it looked as if 
the birds had begun to clean house and 
had dragged their old furniture into the 
doorway before they left home. 

Certainly the place didn’t appear in the 
least like a storehouse full of grain for 
Chatters to eat in the winter when 
neighbors in three cottages would be hav- 
ing buttered toast for breakfast in three 
different far-away cities. 

After that when Chatters talked and 
talked, Mrs. Newton listened respectfully 
to what he had to say; because, although 
she didn’t understand his language, she 
believed that he may have been speaking 
words of squirrel wisdom or singing 
squirrel songs of joy. 

[All rights reserved] 


Gold 


What has become, since early times, 
of the great output of the gold of the 
world? Of the present annual output, 
figures say that more than half the 
amount is used in the jewelry and fine 
arts trade; and that dentists use thou- 
sands of pounds. The loss placed on the 
wearing away of gold coins, by handling, 
is placed at $1,250,000 annually. Vast 
sums in gold have been buried in the 
earth for safe keeping, and of this treas- 
ure it is estimated that only a small 
per cent. has been recovered. In Peru 
alone, report has it that the priests have in 
all buried ten million dollars’ worth of gold 
treasure to save it from their persecutors, 
and that none of it has been found. 
The tombs of Hgypt’s kings housed great 
quantities of gold and jewel treasure. 
Historians say that Alexander the Great 
amassed immense hoards of gold, all of 
which, so far as is known, has completely 
vanished. 


How to Wake Poppies 


Tuther Burbank, “plant wizard,’ tells 
how poppies, and other flowers that close 
their petals at sundown, may be kept 
awake, to show their beauty at night. 
He says: “The flowers should be cut 
before daybreak while’ their petals are 
still closed, and then placed on ice for 
the day. In the evening, arranged in a 
vase filled with water and exposed to 
the warm air of a room, they respond. to 
the heat by blooming.” b 
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The Wisdom of Internationalism 


In spite of the welter in eastern Europe, there is cause for optimism 


WILL TAKE as the theme of my mes- 
4 sage two sentences from the second 
chapter in St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians which we read this morning, 
“Your faith should not stand in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God,” 
and “‘We have the mind of Christ.” 

Any minister from overseas who comes 
to an English church like you have at 
the Great Meeting in Leicester, comes 
with a real sense of fascination. I sub- 
mit that the attitude of mind illustrated 
in the history of these old Free Churches 
is one of the purest illustrations of Chris- 
tian idealism the world.has ever seen. 
Having paid tribute to your local tradi- 
tion, may I remind you that our church 
life across the sea is wrought out of the 
very same substance. Our churches had 
the same beginning. They have had the 
same amazing development. They are so 
like your Unitarian churches in England, 
that whenever I am privileged to stand 
in one of your pulpits I feel entirely at 
home. More than that, I wish to bring 
home to you the fact that most of our 
American institutions are of the same 
substance as the root principles of the 
Great Meeting here in Leicester. Our 
social customs, our legal procedure, and 
our national ideals had their origin on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Let me explain. Between the years 1600 
and 1660 there was fought out here in 
England the great battle for Parliamen- 
tary freedom. You will recall that 
James I came to the throne in 1603, when 
that contest was really beginning. You 
will recall that James I said he would 
harrow out of England all the Puritans. 
Let us make no mistake in our use of the 
word “Puritan.” ‘There is no man in 
Leicester to-day whom James I would not 
generously have included in his definition 
of a Puritan. He meant the kind of 
people who wished to govern themselves 
and to think for themselves, those who had 
no conception of the divine right of kings. 
Those were the people whom James I 
said he would harrow out of the realm, 
and the harrowing process was a very 
real one. The first of those to be har- 
rowed out were those we know as the Pil- 
grims, who left their homes in 1607, and 
after their wanderings came to Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in 1620. 

Their illustrious story has been told so 
often that it has somehow been forgotten 
that for fifty years a great stream of 
people crossed the seas for conscience’ 
sake. Take the map of England and com- 
pare it with that of New England. You 
will see that the names of the towns are 
repeated in the new land. That harrowing 
process went on with steady results under 
Charles I, and it ended only with the out- 
break of the quarrel—the irreconcilable 
quarrel—between Charles I and the Par- 
liament, which culminated in the rise to 


power of Oliver Cromwell. 


When Cromwell came to power, migra- 
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LOUIS C. CORNISH 


Dr. Cornish has just returned to 
Boston. He has been in Roumania 
this summer as a@ member of a@ com- 
mission that investigated the condi- 
tion of the Unitarian and other mi- 
nority religious groups in the province 
of Transylwania, On his journey home- 
ward, while stopping in England, he 
preached in the Great Meeting 
Chapel, Leicester. From the In- 
quirer, British Unitarian weekly, we 
reprint the text of his sermon. 


tion from these shores to the shores of 
New England ceased, and its effect was 
little realized. Here was a piece of Pu- 
ritan Hngland picked up bodily and car- 
ried across the sea. It was planted upon 
the shores of New England and there left. 
For one hundred and fifty years there 
was no migration of any considerable 
amount from England to America. During 
that time we were practically untouched 
by influences from the homeland. We 
were so far away and so unimportant 
that we were left to ourselves, to develop 
the ideals of independence brought over 
from England into the free institutions of 
America. 

In Hngland the people of independent 
mind—I do not like to say “the Puri- 
tans”—had their own way during the last 
years of Charles I and during Cromwell's 
time. It was not always a good way. 
Then Charles II came and tried to re-in- 
stitute the old order. In 1662 came the Act 
of Uniformity, and the more strenuous of 
the Puritans became the Dissenters. In 
1680 the Act of Toleration was passed, 
and the Independent societies emerged 
from their hiding-places. Take your list 
of Unitarian churches and see how many 
of them date, just as your Great Meeting 
in Leicester does, from that period of con- 
flict. And you have kept on persistently, 
through all these succeeding years, follow- 
ing the same ideals which inspired the 
early Independents. 

No doubt you wonder why I am bringing 
these facts before you. Not a word that 
I have said is new. But I wish to bring 
home to you the extraordinary spectacle 
of a great nation—the American nation— 
adopting the ideals of Puritan Hngland. 
We are to-day no longer an English race, 
but are composite of every race in the 
world, for better or for worse. And it 
is a marvelous situation that races which 
were entirely alien to the Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition are adopting their spirit and method 
and making them their own. In the church, 
in the school, and in the legislature you 
will find those great principles of seven- 
teenth-century England the dominant in- 
fluence of the United States to-day. 

Another amazing spectacle is the ex- 
tent of the country over which the insti- 
tutions which came from Puritan Mngland 
have spread, The distances of America 


are little realized by other nations. Our 
country is aS large as the whole of Hu- 
rope. It stretches across a great continent 
and produces sectional differences of which 
other lands have little experience and per- 
haps little understanding. It is impos- 
sible to interest the seaboard States of 
the Atlantic in the problems of the States 
beyond the Rockies—the Japanese prob- 
lem, for example. It is as difficult to get 
the New Hngland States and the Center to 
understand the problems of the States 
that lie along the Mexican border. How 
different are the conditions of the States 
bordered by the Dominion of Canada, our 
sister nation, Thank God for the mutual 
esteem and respect on both sides of that 
frontier. 

A few years ago in a Scottish city my 
host said to me, “We are overrun by for- 
eigners here. Two per cent. of the people 
in the city are foreign-born.” I replied 
that in my native city in Massachusetts 
we employed in the courts official inter- 
preters in forty-nine different languages. 
The largest single group is not that of the 
old Englanders, whom I represent, but of 
the Portuguese, an excellent race of people, 
steady, industrious, and Iaw-abiding. 

It is amazing to find that New York is 
the largest Jewish city in the world, ex- 
cepting none. Boston has nearly as large 
an Irish population as Dublin, and some 
Bostonians dispute the claim with Dublin. 
Cleveland, Ohio, has the largest Hunga- 
rian population in the world excepting 
Budapest. These peoples are all enrich- 
ing our national life. Do not think for 
a moment that I am lamenting the di- 
versity. It may be that the Lord God is 
working out some vast purpose in the 
mixing together of these races which we 
do not as yet understand. The point I 
would make clear is that we are a vast 
political experiment, and I have the faith 
to believe that we shall all yet work as 
one, and that we shall contribute our part 
to the welfare of the world. 

All nations are obviously, in a way, po- 
litical experiments. The British Consti- 
tution in the last few years has withstood 
shock after shock, which in other coun- 
tries have caused serious friction. You go 
on your way, so far as an outsider can see, 
ealmly and resourcefully. All of us are 
working at this problem of government, 
and there are signs that we are being 
drawn together. In’ one of the earliest 
unions between the New England settle- 
ments, the preamble of the colonists’ agree- 
ment declared, “We are drawn together 
by our mutual concernments.” And this 
is true of the nations in a larger sense at 
the present time. We are being drawn to- 
gether by our common interests. The dif- 
ferent races of the world are being united 
by their “mutual concernments.” 

Here is a specific suggestion I would 
leave in your minds. Here are nearly a 
thousand forward-looking independent 
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churches, British Unitarian and American 
Unitarian churches, roughly five hundred 
on each side of the sea. Why should not 
our Unitarian churches take it as part of 
their work to try to create patient under- 
standing and sympathy between the two 
great English-speaking peoples of the 
earth? The peace of the world depends 
upon their co-operation and understanding 
more than upon any other one considera- 
tion. We have all got to be internationally 
minded in order to take part in that work. 

I believe that as we are internationally 
minded so we have “the mind that was in 
Christ.” Contemplate the marvel of the 
thing he said, surrounded by provincial- 
isms so deeply rooted that we hardly un- 
derstand their impregnable strength. He 
sent this message over all the earth, “Go 
ye into all nations.” His was a great in- 
ternational mind. Do we believe that we 
can ever attain on this troubled earth in- 
ternational good-will and understanding? 
I returned but yesterday from eastern Eu- 
rope with its welter of troubles. I am 
not likely to be over-optimistic about the 
difficulties arising from racial and national 
differences. 

I beg you to believe that I am not a 
foolish optimist in this way, but faith in 
the mind of Christ is not the wisdom of 
this world. It is based upon a belief in the 
power of God—that great power which 
brought us from the lower realm of animal 
life, which made us in his own image, chil- 
dren of his Spirit, which gives us under- 
standing to contemplate the marvels of 
earth and heaven, the power which is for- 
ever the same, eternal, beyond our com- 
prehension. If we believe in that power, 
then we believe in the possibility of inter- 
national harmony and understanding, and 
if we believe this, we should be willing 
to help it on. 

Cecil Rhodes said ‘Since the Lord God 
Almighty thinks in constellations, it will 
be pleasing to him to find men trying to 
think in continents.” If we believe that 
God made of one all nations to dwell upon 
the face of the earth, should we not use 
our endeavors to create peaceful and fra- 
ternal relations between them? This, 
surely, is the mind of Christ, and our 
humble efforts to usher in the brighter 
day will be strengthened by the power of 
God. 


Summer at Cape Rozier, Me. 


The Union Chapel at Cape Rozier, Me., 
has been open as usual and has been gen- 
erously attended by both natives and sum- 
mer folk. The congregations have been 
larger than ever before, reaching one 
hundred on the day Bishop McConnell 
preached. A Sunday-school which used 
to meet in a Methodist church two miles 
away has been moved this summer to the 
Union Chapel, and this has materially 
helped the attendance. 

The preachers in the order of their 
dates have been: Rey. Marion Murdoch 
of Brookline, Mass., Rey. Edwin Fairley 
of Flushing, N.Y., Rey. C. W. Turner, and 
Mrs. Alice M. Peasley of the Maine Sea 
Coast Mission ; Prof. Francis J. Strickland 
of the Boston University School of The- 
ology, Dr. Florence Buck of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, Bishop 
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Francis McConnell of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Rey. James A. Fairley of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

An offering of over a hundred dollars 
was given to the Maine Sea Coast Mission. 
Several summer residents have helped in 
the musical service, especially Mrs. 
Donald B. Prentice of Haston, Pa., and 
Miss Caroline McCann of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mr. Orr Heads Local Move 
Against Mobilization Test 


Rey. Hugh Robert Orr, minister of the 
Unitarian Chureh of All Souls in Evans- 
ton, Ill., is chairman of a Peace Commit- 
tee of that city which was recently or- 
ganized to protest against the plans for 
Mobilization Day. Included in its mem- 
bership are two members of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. The protest 
against the so-called “Defense Test,” 
which members of the committee feel to 
be a militaristic rather than a pacific 
gesture, was formulated and sent to local 
city officials and: to the government offi- 
cials in Washington through the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Other members of the committee are 
Walter S. Vose, attorney, who is secre- 
tary; Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church; Rev. 
John T. Meloy, pastor of the United Pres- 
byterian Church ; Josephine Turck Baker ; 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCullough, and 
Mrs. August Hanson. The two last-men- 
tioned are members of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

Preliminary organization of the commit- 
tee was effected at the home of Mrs. 
Walter S. Vose, to whom the idea of such 
a committee was suggested by the plans 
of the Federal Council of Churches for a 
“mobilization for peace.” It is reported 
in the Hyanston News-Indew that, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Vose, when members of the 
committee, among them Mrs. Vose and Mr. 
Orr, called at the office of the mayor of 
Evanston, the city’s chief executive re- 
fused to discuss any “peace or freedom 
speeches.” 

Mobilization Day plans are not only in- 
advisable but illegal, in the opinion of the 
members of this committee. ‘No such pro- 
vision,’ Mrs. Vose is quoted as saying, 
“is included in the National Defense plan, 
which states that troops shall not be 
mobilized except in case of emergency, and 
then only through the call of Congress. 
No emergency exists for mobilizing an 
army and therefore we feel that it is 
illegal.” 


Santa BarpBara, CaLir—During an en- 
couragingly successful year, the Women’s 
Alliance included in its aid to enterprises, 
both inside and outside the denomination, 
contributions to the fund for beautifying 
the Unitarian Church building, to the 
fund for building a much-needed hotel for 
women in connection with the Recreation 
Center of the city, to the Associated Char- 
ities in its Christmas benefactions, and to 
the support of the Sunday-school. The 
Post Office Mission distributed 325 ser- 
mons and tracts. Twenty new members 
have been added to the Alliance since Oc- 
tober 23, 1923. 
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Censures Dr. Straton; 
Quits Calvary Church 


Because he believes that Dr. John Roach 
Straton, through his debates with Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter, put the Calvary 
Baptist Church in New York City to open 
shame throughout the United States and 
confused the minds of 9,000,000 Baptists 
of the country, Edward C. Miller, prom- 
inent in the affairs of Calvary Church, 
has left that church and resigned as a 
deacon and as trustee and from the four- 
teen committees of which he had been a 
member. 

A twenty-one page pamphlet in con- 
demnation of Dr. Straton was prepared 
by Mr. Miller and printed at his expense. 
It was his intention to circularize the 
Baptists of America, but the deacons dis- 
suaded him from this project. Mr. Miller’s 
pamphlet contains a letter which he wrote 
to the deacons last April censuring Dr. 
Straton for going down to defeat before 
Rey. Charles Potter in the debates on the 
infallibility of the Bible and the Virgin 
Birth. Later he quotes verses of Scrip- 
ture, which, he argues, had Dr. Straton 
quoted in answer to Mr. Potter, would 
have caused him to win all the debates: 
He also criticizes Dr. Straton for haying 
referred to Mr. Potter as “my worthy 
opponent” and “brother.” 


They Sit in Ancestors’ Pews 


“Ancestors’ Sunday” was observed Au- 
gust 31 at Duxbury, Mass., when some 
250 descendants of the original pew- 
holders in the First Parish Church, Uni- 
tarian, came to the morning service by 
special invitation and sat in the pews: of 
their ancestors. Rey. John H. Wilson, re- 
cently called to this parish, preached the 
sermon. The entire congregation- num- 
bered 321 persons. The First Parish was 
“gathered” in 1632, and the building now: 
in use was erected in 1841. <A search of 
the records revealed the names of the 
original pewholders in the present build- 
ing, several of whom were descended from 
the seventeenth-century founders of the 
chureh. Through efforts of Herbert E. 
Walker, parish treasurer, and the Dux- 
bury chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, descendants of these pewholders 
were located and invited to this service 
to sit in their ancestors’ pews. In this 
list of original pewholders are such well- 
known colonial names as Alden, Bradford, 
Brewster, Chandler, Cushing, Delano, 
Freeman, Ford, Glass, Loring, Moore, Pe- 
terson, Sampson, Soule, Sprague, Wads- 
worth, Weston, Winsor, and Winslow. 

The Duxbury League chapter through-. 
out the summer has been repeating its 
last summer’s program of advertising the 
summer services and providing automobile 
transportation for people who live at a dis- 
tance. Last year’s attendance records 
were broken on a recent Sunday, when’ 
614 persons came to hear Dr. Willia 
Laurence Sullivan. a 


New truths often seem hard and cold, 
unpoetic and even hostile to religion. In 
time their beauty and significance are 
seen and it becomes clear that we have 
gained more than we have lost—Dr. 
George R. Dodson. ‘ye 
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Youth i in All Countries 
Moving for a New World 


All Europe to-day, and for that matter 
the whole world, is teeming with “youth 
movements.” In Germany, in Austria, 
Poland, Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, 
France, England, India, China, Japan, 
and Mexico,—everywhere the traveler 
finds them, these more or less loosely or- 
ganized groups of youth, mostly students, 
drawn together they themselves hardly 
know how, and moving together toward 
they hardly know what end. All that the 
elder visitor sees is the light of a great 
purpose shining from their faces and the 
gleam of a great determination in their 
eyes. 

All sorts of motives have drawn these 
youth of the world together. Sometimes it 
is their common poverty, as in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the need to co-operate in 
the earning of a bare livelihood. Some- 
times, as among the young workers in 
Wngland, it is their common ignorance 
which has drawn them together into a 
great co-operative educational movement. 
Sometimes it is their common revolt 
against the “old order,’ as in Germany. 
All sorts of motives are at work among the 
youth of the world, and all sorts of mo- 
tives are holding them together. One of the 
largest of, the Jugendbewegungen in Ger- 
many is working for the restoration of the 
monarchy! Another smaller and interna- 
tional group is openly anarchistic in its 
philosophy... A wandering band of these 
anarchist youth (of Dutch nationality) 
turned up, uninvited, at the International 
Congress of Youth in Soesterberg, Holland, 
which the writer attended this summer, 
early in August. Monarchists and anarch- 
ists, and between these two extremes one 
finds among the youth of Hurope to-day all 
shades of opinion from flaming red to cold 
white! A perfect storm of conflicting 
waves of youthful passion is surging, es- 
pecially over Continental Europe to-day. 
And yet one feels a general drift of opin- 
ion underneath the spray and foam of all 
these conflicting opinions. This movement 
of the youth of to-day is steadily toward 
what in America we would call a “pro- 
gressive” or “insurgent” end. Were they 
American citizens, they would increase the 
vote for Mr. La Follette by several hun- 
dred thousands next November. 

Is history repeating itself? It may 
well be. This is not the first time in 


_the history of mankind that the youth 


have guided civilization out of the dark- 
ness of the old day into the light of a 
new day. It was the youth who crowded 
around Socrates onthe street-corners of 
Athens; the youth who followed Jesus, 
himself a Hebrew youth, around the 
streets of Jerusalem; the young men who 
recklessly followed St. Francis in ways 
of cheerful poverty and matter-of-fact 
chastity. And to-day one feels these same 
motives*at work—a longing for knowledge 
not unlike that of the youth of Athens; 
a passion for justice and righteousness 
like that of the youth who followed after 
Jesus; an asceticism akin to that of the 
Franciscan youth; and in and through it 
all a calm and steadfast purpose to build 
on the ruins of the old order a newer 


and fairer world, —a world in which all. 
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men of honor and good-will can. live 
henceforth in-freedom, security, comfort, 
and joy. 

That is what all of us, young and old 
alike, are longing for to-day. And that 
is what the youth of the world are 
promising us. These youth have set to 
work to rebuild the world on lines of 
justice and to enlighten it with the spirit 
of love, that they and their children may 
live out their allotted years in fullness 
and peace. Surely they are the hope of 
the world. They, and they alone, can and 
will undo the mischief which we of the 
older generation have done with all our 
commercialisms, our secret diplomacies, 
our wars. 

The new lease of life which the 
Y. P. R. U. has taken in recent years, 
and the spontaneous appearance of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals, 
under the devoted leadership of Rev. 
Harold E. B. Speight of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, is but another evidence of the 
uprising spirit of the youth of the world. 
The success of the 8. F. R. L., not -to- 
morrow but now, depends upon money, 
more than upon anything else. The need 
of the world is an International Congress 
of Youth Movements next summer in 
Holland. These students are as poor as 
can be. Such a congress cannot be held 
unless it be financed by older people of 
means and good-will. _For this purpose 
at least $2,000 is required. Send. in your 
checks now to either of the three follow- 
ing, who will act as treasurers: 

Rey. H. E. B. Speight, King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, 
Chureh, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. F. C. Doan, Unitarian Church, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 
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To Interpret “Soul of America” 


The diviner forces that have operated 
in American life will be the topic of ser- 
mons on alternate Sundays at the church 
in New Bedford, Mass., which opened on 
September 7. Dr.-E. Stanton Hodgin, the 
minister, makes this announcement of 
these sermons : 

“This year, I plan to use the morning 
service every other Sunday in the inter- 
pretation of the ‘Soul of America’; in 
tracing out the diviner forces that have 
been operative in American life,—the obli- 
gations the past puts upon us and the 
alluring opportunities the future presents. 
Thesé sermons will deal mainly with the 
men and the women who have made the 
most valuable contributions to our well- 
being and from whom we may draw great- 
est inspiration for our future work. The 
other -Sunday mornings will be devoted 
to the ‘usual-topies of religion and of 
life that suggest themselves ous month 
to month 7 


Pato ALTo, Catir.—“‘The Importance of 


You,” “Intransigeantes,” and “A Brief Out- 


line of Everything” are suggestive titles 
of sermons announced for forthcoming 
services at the Unitaran Church, which 
resumed services September 7. A con- 
gregational meeting August 31 discussed 
plans for the coming year. 
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Oklahoma Bible Class Studies 
“Three Years on Life of Jesus 


Among the first members to join the 
First Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., at the beginning of Rev. Thomas P. 
Byrnes’s ministry four years ago, was Vic- 
tor Harlow, editor of Harlow’s Weekly, a 
periodical devoted to the social, economic, 
and political interests of the State of 
Oklahoma. Mr. Harlow, soon after joining 
the church, manifested a desire to become 
an active worker, and Mr. Byrnes sug- 
gested to him that he organize and con- 
duct an adult class in the Sunday-school. 
This class soon became one of the big fac- 
tors in the life of the Sunday-school and 
the church. 

The class started out with about a dozen 
of the most faithful people in the church, 
but soon went up to some sixty or seventy 
people during the first two years of its 
work. Mr. Harlow took for his subject 
for the first three years of the class, “The 
Life, Teachings, and Personality of Jesus.” 
As handled by Mr. Harlow, it proved a 
most interesting and compelling theme, so 
much so that some forty people attended 
with one hundred per cent. regularity for 
the three years during which this subject 
was presented. This class was respon- 
sible for the addition of many new mem- 
bers to the church. 

To a scholarly understanding and ap- 
preciation of the man Jesus and his mes- 
sage, Mr. Harlow added an unusual under- 
standing of the social, political, and eco- 
nomic conditions in Rome and Pales- 
tine in the time of Jesus.. He knew 
also, from close contact with the real, 
human world, the social, economic, and 
political--conditions of his own time, 
State, and country, and he used very 
effectively this knowledge of the social 
psychology of the world to-day to inter- 
pret the world in which Jesus lived and 
did his work. 

Mr. Harlow conceived of Jesus as the 
Self-appointed and God-anointed leader 
of a great social and spiritual movement 
which ultimately brought Jesus into con- 
flict with the two great forces of his 
time, the Jewish Church and the Roman 
State—the conservative forces of his time, 
the “vested interests.” So Mr. Harlow’s 
class became a stage for the vivid unfold- 
ing of a great drama in which Jesus was 
the heroic protagonist, as well asa train- 
ing-ground in the fundamentals of modern 
Biblical scholarship. 


One Attendance Record 


The First Parish Sunday-school, Meet- 
ing House Hill, Dorchester, Mass., reports 
the best record of class work and attend- 
ance in recent years. One-third of the 
members were perfect in attendance for 
the past year. Of these, Austin Tyler had 
not missed a Sunday for ten years, Frances 
Tyler for nine years, Dorothy Sommers 
and Sumner Young for six years, Clarence 
Billings, Richard Sommers, and Harold 
Sommers for five years, and Margaret 
Ricker for four years. 
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The World in Williamstown 


(Continued from page 875) 


It is worth repeating that responsible 
persons give Sir Arthur the main credit 
for the economic features of the so-called 
Dawes Plan. He is a great economist. In 
appearance he is a very short man. He 
looks like a Jew, but is not. He is hardly 
more than forty years of age. He has the 
mellow English accent, and in a tight 
place he reveals such reserve and quiet as 
to draw all men to him. That’s the Hng- 
lish of it. There’s the British power in 
affairs. When Admiral W. L. Rodgers, in 
one of many fulminations that ill suited 
his immobile and somewhat sallow coun- 
tenance, charged England with all base 
designs imaginable, Sir Arthur parried su- 
perbly, with soft words of gentie surprise, 
and remarked that however much the 
Admiral might charge Britain with mis- 
chievous purposes, of one thing he, Sir 
Arthur, was certain, that British political 
leaders were “much stupider” than they 
were represented. The effect was perfectly 
to his liking. 

I cannot give more space to his technical 
subject; but I do want to say that Ad- 
miral Rodgers, recently retired as head 
of the General Board of the Navy, who 
got himself so much in the newspapers, 
is a thorough-going devotee of “realities,” 
as they call the lower facts of life. I 
give you a literal specimen of his doc- 
trine: 

Having all that we want in the 
way of land, this generation of Ameri- 
cans is most peacefully disposed 
toward all the world and wishes other 
nations less fortunate to reciprocate 
our own sentiments, but they-do not. 

We are now indulging ourselves na- 
tionally in international good-will be- 
cause we want for nothing. I do not 
suppose that the United States will 
ever desire to make war against any 
country before our continental popu- 
lation passes 200,000,000, but after 
that, if there remains any manhood 
in our mixed race of descendants, they 
will assuredly do so. 

In the meantime, other nations are 
likely to attack us. Our recent law 
restricting immigration denies to other 
nations the privilege of dumping 
their surplus populations and weak- 
lings of their society upon our terri- 
tory. To maintain that law, and with 
it our standards of life and well-being 
for ourselyes and our successors, we 
must arm ourselves according to our 
riches. 

We cannot too often recall the Bible 
saying that “the strong man armed 
keepeth his palace in peace.” 

So much for the present, and if our 
successors remain a virile people as 
the world fills up, they will remain 
armed to take what they want at the 
expense of others. 


What say the shades of Bernhardi and 
Treitschke? ‘This is one of ours.” 

You are acquainted, I take it, with the 
scope and variety of the Institute. There 
were eight round tables, each consisting 

» of about forty members, which considered 


* 


under prominent specialists and leaders 
such subjects as the present political con- 
ditions in Europe, the problem of popula- 
tion, our relations to Central and South 
America, financial questions growing out 
of the War; and three conferences which 
all the members attended, covering Russia, 
the reduction of armament, and the com- 
mercial policies of nations. At both round 
tables and conferences, there were invited 
speakers from the Institute and elsewhere, 
who contributed valuable expert knowl- 
edge. The soul of the Institute is the 
round table. Here is where the intensive 
work is done. The conferences are lack- 
ing in unity, because speakers cannot 
easily be chosen with proper regard for 
the orderly development and association 
of a given subject. And some people talk 
too much. Dreary words! This year all 
the meetings were held in the mornings, 
each round table three times a week, and 
the conferences filling in every day, from’ 
eleven to twelve-thirty o’clock. There 
were four full weeks of it. ‘The after- 
noons were free. Golf and tennis, hik- 
ing and motor trips, teas and picnics, gave 
refreshment and exercise. When eight- 
fifteen came, the lecturers were sure of 
a large attendance, including the sum- 
mer residents in the vicinage of the most 
beautiful inland country in the Berkshires. 
One of the evening stars, though a dif- 
fident soul except on the platform, was 
Richard H. Tawney, English Labor Party 
philosopher and rapier-like satirist on this 
stupid old world. Who can forget the 
way he sang his periods into a sharp 
crescendo? I am told that when John 
Spargo talked incredible old-worldliness in 
conference about the Russian situation, 
Tawney, who had to listen to him, writhed 
in mental and spiritual agony. For a man 
in this day to speak of Bolshevism ad- 
versely as Spargo did—he who once was 
a true leader—hbecause it has international 
aspirations, set the Englishman off his 
nerves; for whatever Tawney is, he is 
a man of the highest university discipline, 
one of the surest interpreters of history 
as we are making it day by day, and a 
political prophet whose reputation is se- 
cure all over the world. It will be re- 
called he was terribly wounded in the 
War. You felt that: all he was saying 
was just around the corner and we were 
due to get it to-morrow. In fact, it is 
already arriving in England. 
Take his lecture on the present world 
economic situation. The workingman is 
going to decide it more and more, said 
Tawney. The working-class did not know 
much about such things until the War 
was over. Then it saw unemployment 
jump from three per cent. to fifteen 
per cent. in England; it watched the coal 
market of the country decline to almost 


. nothing because of mine operations in 


the Ruhr; no market remained for agri- 
cultural machinery in Russia; and the 
East, that is, India, could not buy cotton 
because there were no purchasers of cot- 
ton goods in Europe. The workingman 
saw for the first time that the economic 
unity of the world is a fact. Henceforth 
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to talk in international terms was his 
meat. By way of contrast, Tawney waxed 
sarcastic over the sudden accession of 
“international good-will” on the part of 
the British Government following the War, 
“after Great Britain had made a sub- 
stantial meal of ships and colonies.” Her 
repentance for the reparations clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles became vocal 
“only after she had begun to suffer from 
violent, and not unmerited, indigestion.” 
To the treaty Tawney imputes most of 
the economic misery of the past five years. 
Of the League he says it is “potentially 
the most important political institution 
in the world,’’ and “the working-class is 
overwhelmingly in favor of it.” It must 
become more and more the organ of co- 
operation in the economic intercourse of 
the nations, and put an end to economic 
rivalries. He showed how no nation in 
Hurope is self-sufficient for its sustenance, 
and he invested the word ‘interdepend- 
ence” with a terrific reality. Europe has 
one-fourteenth of the world’s land, and 
one-fourth of the world’s population. It 
must have increasing intercourse, and 
therefore a constant diminution of tense- 
ness and friction. The solution lies in 
common and co-operative action, instead 
of the old individual and competitive ac- 
tion. In other words, the Labor Party 
is determined upon some form of inter- 
nationalism instead of the pre-war (and 
in many hearts, post-war) economic im- 
perialism, I cannot go more into detail, 
as he did. But you get the salt savor of 
the idea. It was the most real stuff of 
the Institute. The people are coming 
Father Abraham! ' 
My space is already filled, and there are 
many things to say. Prof. Moritz J. Bonn, 
of Berlin, was clever beyond compare as 
a lecturer, and very cautious. He was in 
happy circumstance, because right early 
Prof. Sidney B.. Fay declared, after sum- 
ming up the evidence on the causes of the 
Great War, “The belief that Germany 
plotted a war is a myth’; and later, he 
said, so far as “immediate responsibility” 
was concerned, he would place Austria 
first, Russia second, and Germany third. 
In respect of militarism and navalism, he 
said Germany must bear much responsi- 
bility; but as regards economic imperial- 
ism it was doubtful whether she was more 
responsible than England. Already per- 
sons are saying these and similar historic 
presentments will have a favoring effect 
on Germany, and the world will not be 
inclined to press her reparations , pay- 
ments. We shall see. Certainly, the tem- 
per is changing. Of M. Aubert, speaking 
for France, I can only say he argued 
cogently for the political and human con- 
siderations in the settlement of the world; 
and Yusuke Tsurumi, for Japan, spoke 
with the virile impact and intellectual 
precision of his powerful people. He 
minced no words. “Grave consequences,” 
that phrase of Ambassador Hanihara 
with which we associate our outrageous 
Senatorial behavior to this proud nation, 
Tsurumi turned over and over, at last 
with a semblance of warning for the 
future. I must say it was overdone, this 
note of resentment. We are ashamed of 
our Senate. We want to get on again 
with our friends. Their spokesman should 
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spare us, for our common interest. He 
might have taken the more excellent way 
of renewing the old and true sentiment 
which is in the real heart of each nation, 
and, by believing in us as a people better 
than our politicians, inspired and com- 
mitted us to greater concord and co-opera- 
tion. A positive message would have been 
the right way to seize a magnificent oppor- 
tunity in time of stress. 


I come away from Williamstown with a 
definite feeling that I have got close to 
many facts as they are to-day the world 
around. The men who know taught me 
the meaning. It is my world. I have 
my duty in it. And I thank God that 
my lines are cast in religious places, for 
religion, I am sure, is the first thing and 
the last thing in making for prosperity, 
peace, order, happiness, and progress. No 
economist, politician, psychologist, racial 
expert, historian, soldier, or sailor, has 
more to say or do than I ought to have; 
and God helping me, I am going to give 
my best, with them, to this world which 
has given everything to me. 


As Youth Sees Unitarianism 
Revealed in Winning Essays 


Former issues of THE REGISTER con- 
tained news accounts of two competitions 
in essays on Unitarianism, which were 
conducted for young people under aus- 
pices of the Joseph Priestley Conference 
and the Y. P. R. U. of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Los Angeles, Calif. Com- 
petition of mind and skill is healthful, 
but never more healthful than when it 
helps: youth to think out and make articu- 
late its ideas on religion. - Copies of some 
of the winning essays were sent to THE 
REGISTER and portions of these are here- 
with reprinted. 

Doris Wetzel of Los Angeles, who won 
the first prize in the group of young 
people under nineteen years of age, 
touched on the religious revolt of youth 
when she wrote: “In the life of the seri- 
ous-minded young person there comes a 
time when he cannot accept a religion 
with no better proof of its suitability for 
him than that it was chosen by his prede- 
cessors. 

“Happily enough,” she continued, “I 
have always been a Unitarian, and when 
my questioning time came, I found that 
Unitarianism was able to meet my every 
need.” Unitarianism is a free religion, it 
has a high moral sense, it is rational and 
progressive,—Miss Wetzel gives these rea- 
sons why it is the only religion suitable 
for her spiritual nature. But its broad- 


ness of vision, its infinite possibilities for 


growth, are the qualities of Unitarianism 
that most appeal to her. In her closing 
paragraph she said: ; 

“As I stand on the shore and feel an 
inspiration in the sight of the vast ex- 
panse of water, I realize that it is com- 
parable to the spiritual expanse embodied 
in my own religion; its horizon knows no 
fixed place, but ever with growth and 
development it moves forward. Unita- 
rianism is not fettered by creeds or doc- 
trines, but is free to go on out over the 
sea of change to seek a new and broader 
horizon in the realm of the spirit.” 

The second prize essay in the Los 
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Angeles contest, submitted by Genevieve 
Leonard, included this description of the 
new conception of God that came with 
the teachings of Jesus: “It does not mat- 
ter who He [Jesus] was or what He was; 
the important fact is that out of the bar- 
barism and bloodshed of the early Orient, 
there rose a man who was able to visual- 
ize a world where service to man was 
coupled with worship of God as a thing 
divine. A world ruled by a God of love, 
certainly, but not a personal God. One 
whose great universal plan might not be 
set aside to gratify a mortal’s whim. An 
all-seeing God who could not be tricked 
and wheedled into doing personal favors.” 

In one of the prize-winning essays read 
before the spring meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference, H. W. ‘Wendt of 
Gloucester, N.J., briefly traced the de- 
velopment of religious belief through the 
ages and the struggle toward a simple, 
rational religion that came to expression 
in Unitarianism. 

“We have Unitarian churches,” he con- 
cluded, “because we are growing in intel- 
ligence and catholicity. It is because ‘God 
builds His temple in the heart on the 
ruins of churches and religions’ that men 
kept-alive that spark of Unitarianism that 
has always existed. It is because men 
have dared to believe that to prostrate 
reason before religion was to degrade the 
Author of that reason, that we have now 
a free fellowship for spiritual cultivation, 
with no other authority than conscience 
and reason.” 

Miss Lou Rusk MacLean of East Lands- 
downe, Pa., the other Hastern prize-win- 
ner, also traced the development of wor- 
ship to the present Unitarian conception 
of God. Then, explaining how higher 
types of religion grow out of reaction to 
the established systems that have out- 
lived their usefulness, she continued: 
“When a religion which itself had sprung 
into being as a reaction against idolatry 
and sacrificing becomes dogmatic and mo- 
narchical, a certain percentage of the 
people arise to whom a free, workable 
religion strongly appeals ; so they assemble 
their beliefs and apply them to their own 
lives, and in time they become a religious 
denomination known and accepted. . 
So, to-day, we find in every large com- 
munity an established membership of 
those who, while wishing to worship and 
express their faith, insist upon a working 
religion, one with which they are able to 
live seven days a week.” 


Albany Church Ready Nov. 1 


It is announced that the new Unitarian 
Church now under construction in Albany, 
N.Y., will be completed and ready for oc- 
cupancy by November 1. Until then, sery- 
ices will be conducted in the Historical 
and Art Society building. 


The Oakland, Calif., Tribune, makes edi- 
torial mention of the visit and summer 
preaching of Dr. George R. Dodson in 
California, calling attention to his success- 
ful ministerial and educational work in 
St. Louis, Mo., recalling his services of 
former years in building up the Alameda 
Church, and making note of his series of 
sermons at Berkeley during the summer 
on “The Religious Life of Modern Man.” 
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“Our Forefathers Were 
Ahead of Their Times” 


Enforcement of all amendments, of the 
Constitution, including the Fifteenth and 
the Highteenth, or their removal by legal 
methods if the people: consider them bad 
laws, was advocated by Rey. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Keokuk, Ia., in a Flag Day sermon be- 
fore the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

“Tf we establish the precedent of ig- 
noring Constitutional laws when repugnant 
to our interests,’ asked Mr. Summerbell, 
“how can we expect others to obey the 
laws which are repugnant to their inter- 
ests and pleasure? How can we claim 
loyalty of intelligent people?” 

Pointing out the importance of the pro- 
posed Twentieth Amendment on child 
labor in relation to the quality of the 
future citizens of America, Mr. Summer- 
bell declared, “I do not need to be a 
prophet to know what side modern women 
will take on the Twentieth Amendment. 

“Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion,’ he continued, “let us not rest on 
the honors of our forefathers. They did 
a great work; they accomplished much. 
But their work without ours would be in- 
complete. They were ahead of their 
times, and to be worthy of the name of a 
son or daughter of the Revolution, we 
‘must onward be and upward who would 
keep abreast of truth.’ ” 


Will Tell. How Gains Were Made 


Three men are having a trip to Niagara 
Falls entirely at the expense of the na- 
tional headquarters of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. They are representatives 
of League chapters in the churches that 
reported the greatest attendance gains 
during the past season, and they are com- 
ing to the national convention of the 
League, September 12-14, to tell the dele- 
gates why their churches have seen more 
newcomers than ever before. This is the 
final chapter in the year’s campaign of 
the League for increasing church attend- 
ance and obtaining accurate figures on 
church attendance in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. 

Edwin M. Jenks of the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City, James 
C. W. Butts of the First Unitarian Chureh 
in Louisville, Ky., and George F. Deroo 
of the First Unitarian Church in Winthrop, 
Mass., are the men who will report on the 
records of these churches, which were the 
winners in three classes designated at the 
beginning of the contest on the basis of 
previous attendance. The West Side 
Chureh gained 107 per cent. in attend- 
ance; the Louisville church seventy-one 
per cent.; and the church in Winthrop 
eighty-five per cent. All Souls Church in 
Washington, another entrant in Class A, 


_ experienced a gain of 100 per cent. 


Jesse H. Metcalf, banker and manufac- 
turer of Providence, R.I., and formerly 
a member of the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, is a candidate, with so 
far no opposition, for the Republican 
nomination for United ‘States senator to 
fill Senator Colt’s unexpired term and the 
full six-year term beginning March 4 next. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R. Ee aR O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Let us regard 
every country as 
one of the sacred 


HOMES 
of the human family 


Former Student Bequeathes 
his Books to Pacific School 


By the will of the late Halsey Arlington 
Rine, World War hero and a former stu- 
dent of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, that school has received 1,000 
books on philosophy and theology. Each 
book will bear a bookplate with the in- 
scription “Halsey Arlington Rine Collec- 
tion.” 

While a student at the School, Mr. Rine 
left for France, saw service with the 
American troops, went over the top twice, 
was gassed twice, and after his return 
and his resumption of work in the School, 
his health broke down from his war ex- 
periences. Death from tuberculosis oc- 
curred in May at the Veterans’ Hospital 
in Palo Alto, Calif. Mr. Rine had also 
been engaged in writing a lexicon of cune- 
iform inscriptions. 


Pacific School Opens 


With the holding of chapel exercises 
on the afternoon of Monday, August 18, 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry began its twenty-first year. Prof. 
William S. Morgan, acting dean of the 
School, presided, welcomed the new stu- 
dents, and outlined the year’s work. 

As previously announced in Tue Rec- 
IsTeER, Dr. Morgan will head the School 
in the absence of President Earl 8S. Wil- 
bur, who is in Hurope collecting material 
for a new history of Unitarianism. Dr. 
Morgan will conduct courses in the psy- 
chology and philosophy of religion. New 
courses announced include one given by 
Prof. W. H. Carruth of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University on “Religion and Poetry,” 
and another on “Liturgies” to be con- 
ducted by Rev. Harvey Loy, who was or- 
dained to the ministry at the spring com- 
mencement exercises of the School. 


Carr Town, 8S. Arrrca.—A service in 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Sunday-school of the 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Chureh was 
recently conducted entirely by former 
pupils of the School. 


Will Do Mission Work 


in Nashville, Tenn. | 


Rey. Thomas J. Horner, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Manchester, 
N.H., will leave September 15 for Nash- 
_ ville, Tenn., where, under commission from 
the American Unitarian Association, he is 
to carry on six weeks’ mission work. He 
preached on September 7, when the Man- 
chester church opened for the season, and 
will preach also on the following Sunday. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24, For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa.. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys 
and girls. The traditional R’s of Educa- 


tion aid also the three H’s—the Hand, es 


Head and the Heart. 
For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Kewuey, Headmaster 
Anpover, N.H. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


T: 5 
yee Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSES 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presient, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER :R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drectors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs, Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S$. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T.. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera. Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
' _INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Cazor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 3 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’”’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


During his absence his pulpit will be sup- 
plied by members of the Association staff, 
President Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, the secretary, and others. 

The Nashville church was in charge 
until this spring of Rev. Cyril Wyche, 
whose debates with the editor of the 
Gospel Advocate on theological questions 


created much new interest in and favor- 
able attitude toward Liberal religion in 
Nashville. Mr. Horner, before entering 
the ministry, traveled for commercial in- 
terests in the South. He has held Uni- 
tarian pastorates in Quincy, Ill, Melrose 
and Attleboro, Mass., aud was settled 1 in 
the Manchester church in 1919. FE 


- 
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Religious Freedom: Its Past, 
Its Future, at Iowa Meeting 


' “A Century of Religious Freedom” -will 
be the general theme of addresses and dis- 
cussions at. the annual conference of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association, which, sched- 
uled for October 13-15, will be the last 
meeting of the Association before the cen- 
tenary celebrations in May. Meetings 
will be held in the First Unitarian Church 
in Keokuk, Ia. 

To the ministers and delegates from the 


churches in Iowa and Nebraska, the Uni- 


tarians of Keokuk will offer the hospi- 
tality of their homes. This cordial invi- 
tation is extended also to all Post Office 
Mission correspondents and other isolated 
Liberals, and also to the Universalists of 
this region; who will- be gladly welcomed. 
All delegates and visitors from the Iowa 
Association district are requested to notify 
Mrs. H. C. Hodge, 926 Leighton Street, 
Keokuk, Ia. 

Following is the program for each day 
of the Conference: 


Monpay, October 13 


3.00 P.M. Meeting of the Iowa Unitarian As- 
. Sociation. 

6.30 P.M. Dinner, at the church. 

8.00 p.m. Platform Meeting—Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly, of Iowa City, presiding. 
Address of welcome, John H. Car- 
penter, Mayor of Keokuk. 
Response, Dr. Weatherly. 
Address, ‘Man, from the Modern- 
ist’s Point of View.’ Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Tunspay, Octonur 14 


9.30 a.m. Address, “‘A Century of Religious 
Freedom, and the Task Ahead.” Dr. 
Lathrop. 
10.15 A.m. Address, ‘‘The Common Platform of 
the Liberal Bodies.” Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, Chicago, Ill. 
11.00 A.M. Discussion. 
11.30 a.m. First Business Session of the Asso- 
; ciation. 
P.M. Group Luncheons : 


Women’s Alliance—Mrs. Clark BH. 
Daniels of Des Moines, Ia., direc- 
tor of the national Unitarian 
Women’s Alliance, presiding. Mrs. 
Minna C. Budlong of Chicago, Ill., 
field secretary of the national Al- 
liance, and Miss Belle L. Taussig 
of St. Louis, Mo., vice-president 


of the national Alliance, will 
speak. 
Laymen and Ministers—Rev. 


George F. Patterson of Boston, 
Mass., field secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, and 
William L. Barnard of Boston. 
executive vice-president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, will 
be the speakers. 

Automobile Drive and Visit to Keo- 

kuk Dam. 

Fellowship Banquet, Hancock 

County Automobile Club, Hamilton, 

Ill., Rev. Carlyle Summerbell pre- 

siding. (Speakers to be announced.) 


3.30 P.M. 


6.30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, OctroBpeR 15 

Address, William L. Barnard of Bos- 

ton, Mass. 

Address, “A Religion for To-day.” 

Roger 8. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 

trustee of the Iowa Universalist 

Convention. 

A.M. Address, “The Humboldt Institute.” 
_ Waldo Regennitter, Davenport, Ia. 


9.30 A.M, 


10.15 a.m. 


11.00 | 


‘11.30 


mixed with our 
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Discussion. 

Luncheon. 

Second Business Session. 

Address, “What Next?’ Prof. C. 
M. Perry, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Dinner, at the church. 

Inaugural, Arthur Markley Judy 
Foundation. 


A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 


12.30 
2.00 
3.00 


6.00 
8.00 


P.M. 
P.M. 


Mr. Weil Believes England 
More Friendly than France 


“Politically, England feels assured of 
world leadership. France evidently feels 
entirely self-sufficient. Both are watching 
the United States and each other. Of the 


‘two, I believe England is the more friendly 


to us.” This is the appraisal brought back 
by Rey. Fred Alban Weil of Quincy, Mass., 
who recently returned from a trip to Eng- 
land and Continental Europe. Both Eng- 
land and France, continues Mr. Weil in an 
interview reported in the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger, are uneasy as to another war. 
“Already the Youth Movement in these 
countries and Germany,” he says, “pro- 
tests at the possibility. 

“We can learn from a study of the Eng- 
lish and French,’ Mr. Weil observes. 
“Some of the stability and studied leisure 
of the English, together with a very little 
of the French laissez faire, might well be 
American tendency to 
plunge through life.” 

Other observations as to conditions 
abroad were thus reported by Mr. Weil: 
“Any evaluation of England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France, resulting from a short 
but intensive tour through these countries, 
must necessarily be tempered by reserva- 
tions, yet the tourist from the United 
States has the advantage of a visitor from 
abroad. Our territory is large in extent 
and diversified in citizenship. The above 
European countries have a solidarity not 
present—at least in this stage of our his- 
tory—in the United States. That is due 
to smaller area in each instance and to 
racial continuity, and it permits general 
judgment of material conditions and mo- 
tives of people for comparatively facile 
findings. 

“London and Paris present a contrast 
to-day, not only through the recognized 
differing characteristics of the English 
and Latin races and accompanying tem- 
peraments, but also because of the Great 
War’s aftermath. England is taking se- 
riously the payment of her war debt. Lon- 
don is voluntarily subdued through this 
effort of the nation to meet its obligations. 
Meanwhile France awaits reimbursement 
from Germany before liquidation of loans. 
Paris is gay, volatile, and, on the surface, 
care-free. 

“Wollowing the course of the Great War 
from Ostend in Belgium to Paris, there is 
little evidence of that heart-rending con- 
flict. Belgium as a whole is now colorful, 
crop-cultivated, and industrious. Houses 
have been rebuilt everywhere and with 
their red-tiled roofs make an attractive 
picture, combined with the tilled ground 
and charming vistas. 

“The battlefields have been reclaimed. 
Financially Belgium is coming to the fore, 
both through salvaging and increasing re- 
sources. 

“What is true of Belgium in this respect 
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is likewise to large degree applicable to 
France. Here there are still sections 
where the ravages of fighting remain. It 
is estimated that from two to three years 
will redeem this territory, The battlefield 
adjoining the American’ Cemetery is a 
peaceful .scene and the white crosses 
bear silent testimony to the thousands of 
our dead. 

“Holland is a country that fulfills an- 
ticipation as to windmills, canals, dog- 
earts, quaint dress, and wooden shoes. It 
is delightful in its simplicity. Untouched 
by the Great War, it pursues the even 
tenor of its way. Approaching the border 
from Belgium, one sees trees on either 


-side of the road cut off at a stated height 


—a reminder of the Great War. Begin- 
ning with the Holland line, the trees be- 
come intact. Such is the invisible national 
boundary separating war from peace.” 


The Cleveland Unitarian prints a let- 
ter from Miss Eva Weirs, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland, Ohio, church and 
now in social service work in Jacksonville, 
Tll., in which she relates her experience in 
joining the Congregational Church of that 
city. It is, she said, “a meeting ground of 
all the Liberals here and just as Unita- 
rian as can be, barring the name.” She 
told the minister what the “five articles” 
of the Unitarian faith were, and he said 
that he would gladly receive her on “just 
that: no more or less.” 


“SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION AND PEACE.’’ 
Sermon for Vesper Services; or an Address at 
any time. Expenses, only. (Rev.) A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


THE THOMPSON SCHOOL will give a year’s 
course in practical nursing to women between 
the ages of 20 and 45. For particulars apply 
to SUPERINTENDENT, MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD: A comfortable country home 
for recreation or rest. Circular sent. Mrs. 
SaAmMunL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern, who has the 
fine home near the White House, for tourists, 
has been established twelve years. Her place 
contains all of the luxuries of a first class 
hotel, yet is simple and homelike. Write for 
shah map and folder. 1912 G Street, North- 
west, 

ee eee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED.—Man or Man and Wife for Gen- 
Aid Work. Mrs. J. B. Myers, Haines Falls, 


WANTED: Glass Cup Plates, Lustreware, Small 
Glass Plates (old). Samplers, Old Bottles and 
Flasks; ete. W. P. McNary, Box 196, Ban- 
noek, Ohio. 


WOOLENS—Material for ladies’ wear direct 
from factory. Write for samples and mention 
garment planned. PACKARD, Box H, 
Camden, Me. 


PLEASANTRIES 


You need not be afraid of getting dizzy 
from doing too many good turns.—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Skipper: “This boat makes fifteen 
knots an hour.” The Girl: “Who unties 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


them ?”—Life. 


Kyery community has a man who is 
very methodical, and yet a failure, says 
the Atchison Globe. Every community 
has a man who uses perfect grammar but 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. 
Foreign Language Work. 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. 


General Stenography. 
ANNETTE SOULE, 
Tel. *Main 1783 


doesn’t say anything. 


He (during the interval): “What did 
you say your age was?” She (smartly) : 
“Well, I didn’t say; but I’ve just reached 
twenty-one.” “Is that so? What detained 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chi 
Hes Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. 
Tee. 


BOSTON 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


hicago; Kansas City; 
Manual 


you?’—London Answers. 


What a fine world this would be if 
those who have money would use it as 
those who haven’t money think they 
would use it if they had it, which they 
wouldn’t.—Houston Post. 


Even pleasantries are becoming inter- 
national. Fliegende Bliétter says: “Six 
of my sons are studying to be artists and 
writers, the seventh is learning to be a 


NASHUA - 


SERVICE 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in It’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


bricklayer.” ‘‘Aren’t you rather optimis- 
tic, thinking that he can support the six 
of them?” 


Old Wash came into town one day from 
his Nola Chucky farm and saw an electric 
fan for the first time. He stared at the 
whirring gray phantom-like thing for 
some minutes: “Mars James, dat sut’ny 
is a lively squirrel yo’ got in dat ’ar 
cage, sah; but he’s sholy gwine ter bus’ 
his heart if he keeps on makin’ deni reso- 
lutions so fast.’”—Our Dumb Animals. 


Agnes Repplier says, in the Atlantic, 
“Henry James probably never heard the 
American language at its worst. He was 
by force of circumstance aloof from the 
more furious assaults upon its dignity and 
integrity. We can cull many blossoms 
which he must have been happy enough 


to miss. ‘Whaja got? ‘Wherya goin’? 
‘Waja say?’ ‘Hadjer lunch? ‘Don’ leggo 
of it! ‘’Sall I can say.’ ‘Na less’n fifty 


eT Te rT Mnenininenminnenm enim ne nis 


ete Fi FURL Know eneioN ean ne PASM MUUS NIST SLUM e Ie) 
g ? 
During his first charge a clergyman 
f d th e f the church entirel < 
ound the women of t. urech & y Educational 


too much interested. Such a storm of 


STS SMT eM eT eT 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests, 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


He 


c 
Z 
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petty squabbles arose from their ovyer- 
eagerness to help that in despair he gave 
up. Not long afterward he met his suc- 
cessor. “How are you getting along with 
the women?” asked the escaped minister. 
“Very well,” was the answer. ‘There’s 
safety in numbers.” “I found it in Exo- 
dus,” was the rejoinder.—Hverybody’s 
Magazine. 


A Pennsylvania State trooper, accord- 
ing to the Christian Statesman, arrested 
a merchant suspected of burning his store 
to get the insurance. The business man 
was indignant. “See here, young man,” 
he told the trooper. “I want you to 
understand that I stand high in this 
community ; I am a Christian and a pray- 
ing man.’ Promptly the trooper an- 
swered, “I am a praying man myself; I 
used to be with ‘Billy’ Sunday. Let's 
get down on our knees and pray about 
this.’ And the youthful officer prayed 


so powerfully that the merchant, when it}When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well: as new address. 


came his turn to pray, acknowledged be- 
fore the Lord in broken sobs his absolute 
guilt, 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 


(Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 


Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Paste and Scissors; A Tribute to the Early Kin- 
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Far Places; Rest, by Edgar Daniel Ktamer . 
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Aunt Sarah’s Bicycle, by Rose Brooks . . . . 
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Squirrel, by Frances Margaret Fox ... . 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 


Revere Frothingham, D.D., Minister. 


Sunday, 


September 14, Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., 


the Meadville Theological School, Meadville, 
will preach. 


Pa., 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SHA—FIRST UNI- 


TARIAN CHURCH (Masconomo Street). 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o'clock. 
Harold BH. B. Speight of King’s Chapel 
preach Sunday, September 14. 


Serv- 


Rey. 
will 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 


Streets, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, mini 


ster, 


Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men's voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 


organist and choirmaster. _ Morning 


Prayer 


with sermon by Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, Second 


Church in Boston, September 14, 10 a.m. 


NEW_YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 


corner Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Simons, D.D., minister. 


Minot 
Special half-hour serv- 


ice, Defense Test Day, Friday, September 12, 


at 12.30 pP.m., conducted by Dr. Simons. 
day at 11 A.M., church service. 


Sun- 


The church is 


open for rest and prayer each week-day except 


Saturday from nine to four o’clock. 


spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


may be assured. 


nd. 
ae: Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


Wim B, Nicnois, President 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


